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CHICAGO 


MEETING. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, FEBRUARY 25-27, 1902. 


President, G. R. Glenn, Georgia; vice-presidents, 
Superintendent H. P. Emerson, Buffalo, Superin- 
tendent F. W. Cooley, Calumet, Mich.; secretary, 
John Dietrich, Colorado Springs. 

For 1903: President, Superintendent Charles. M. 
Jordan, Minenapolis; vice-presidents, Superintend- 
ent C. I’. Carroll, Worcester, Superintendent Warren 
Easton, New Orleans; secretary, J. M. N. Wilkinson, 
principal normal school, Kansas. 

Chicago served up the best weather on record in 
the recent experience of the department. 

There is no other hotel in the United States that 
can take care of 1,000 members of an association so 
well as can the Auditorium. Rooms are remarkably 
good, and the seven public dining-rooms in the 
hotel make prompt service certain. rom the clerks 
and cashiers down to the porters, there was uniform 
courtesy and patience. 

New Orleans will not find it easy to take care of 
1,000 extra guests in mid-winter. Indeed, the St. 
Charles will do well if it can care for 500. Better 
engage rooms now. 

The unanimous vote for New Orleans was aston- 
ishing. ‘There was no end of rebellion individually, 
but great loyalty collectively. 

The State and County Superintendents’ Round 
Table honored itself greatly by the choice of Mrs. 
Helen C. Grenfell as its president. She has the dis- 
tinction of being the woman who superintends the 
educational interests of the largest state that has 
ever thus honored a woman, and no man among state 
superintendents is more highly appreciated in these 
counsels. 

The best element of the meeting of 1902 was the 
comradeship, and this was never quite so profitable 
and enjoyable as this year. A large number came 
two days in advance of the meeting and stayed a 
day beyond it. The opportunities for meeting peo- 
ple have never been so good anywhere else as at 
the Auditorium. One felt like quoting Carlyle a 
thousand times: “Great men taken up in any way 
are profitable companions. We cannot look, however 
imperfectly, upon a great man without gaining some- 
thing by it. He is a living fountain of life whom it 
is pleasant to be near. On any terms whatsoever 
you will not grudge to wander in his neighborhood 
for a time.” 

The attempt to adopt a new constitution under 
the leadership of Aaron Gove furnished the most 
spice of the week. It was an innocent enough look-- 
ing document as he passed it round among the mem- 
bers privately, and every one accepted it. Even Dr. 
E. E. White thought it all right, but men who were 
agreeable separately were mighty disagreeable col- 
lectively, and it was embalmed, preparatory to burial 
at New Orleans in 1903. 

VISITING SCHOOLS. 

The cause of education from sea to sea will be 
perceptibly the gainer from the school visiting fea- 
ture of the meeting. It is probably not true that 
the schools of Chicago are pre-eminently better than 
in any other city; indeed it is undoubtedly true that, 
taken as a whole, there are cities in which it would 
he better to have a child take his chances of an all- 
round education, but there is no chance for any 
question but that there are more schools in Chicago 
which it is worth while to visit than in any other 
city in the country. There is a greater variety of 
ideals, more intense enthusiasm on the part of 
teachers, and the pupils get down to work more 
quickly when transferred from subject to subject. 
In school visiting alone the superintendents have 
served their home cities sufficiently to justify their 
school boards in paying their expenses, 


An average of the number of Chicago schools 
visited by the superintendents on Monday and Fri- 
day and incidentally on other days was about thirty- 
five rooms each. Miss Florence Holbrook’s reading 
and literature was by general consent the best in the 
city. She has the best results and gets the class 
into literature earliest. The Lafayette school, all in 
all, was voted a grand success by the visiting throng. 
Mr. Speer’s work as seen at the Adams school at- 
tracted much attention and won praise and created 
enthusiasm. He is a noble enthusiast. The Jones 
school was perhaps the most interesting in the city. 
Miss Farson was one of the most interesting super- 
visors with whom to visit schools. She is a genius 
in showing what’ children can do. 

The John B. Drake school, Miss Grace Reed, prin- 
cipal, had an interesting experience. Dr. Henry R. 
Sanford, senior institute conductor of New York, 
was responsible for introducing to the history class 
T. ©. Miller, state superintendent of West Virginia, 
and Major W. F. Slayton, superintendent of Atlanta. 
Mr. Miller was in the Union army and Major Slayton 
in the Southern army, so their talk on American 
history will never be forgotten. 

THE FEDERATION SESSION. 

The meeting of the Teachers’ Federation in 
Masonic theatre on Monday evening was four times 
as large as that of any session of the department, and 
the enthusiasm was such as the department, in the 
nature of the case, is not likely ever to experience. 
In addition to the reports in the Chicago papers, 
the American had this to say editorially of the meet- 
ing of the Federation:— 


TEACHERS ARE THE PRIMARY FORCE 


Addressing the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, Dr. 
Winship of Boston, editor of the Journal of Educa: 
tion, said: “If there be one liability greater than an- 
other, it is that those who would be educators with- 
out teaching will try to magnify their office by 
irritating teachers through their official authority.” 

Our readers will have no difficulty in drawing a 
local application. 

In the same address, and in another address at 
the same meeting by Principal McAndrews of Brook- 
lyn, great stress was laid on the fact that the entire 
machinery of an educational system—as represented 
by the Chicago board of education, for instance—is 
secondary ta the teachers, who represent the means 
of education. 

We quote Dr. Winship again:— 

“The schodlhouse and its equipment, the books 
and other appliances, the school board and super- 
visors, have no place in the educational world except 
as they aid the teacher in her work with the class.” 

Here is another truth:— 

“The explicit purpose of a board of education is to 
provide funds and make smooth the path of the 
teacher.” 

This is rather hard on Chicago’s school trustees, 
who dip into the teachers’ salaries for funds for 
other purposes. 

In Chicago the school board seems to have re- 
versed the-rule laid down above. 

Ts it not true that members of the local school 
board are assuming that they, and not the teachers, 
are the arbiters of educational policy? 

Note what other communities are doing in recog- 
nition of the priceless services of public school 
teachers. 

In New York, we are told, the legislature has 
passed a law providing a minimum salary of $600 to 
school teachers, a maximum of $5,000, and a special 
tax to furnish the necessary funds. 


A special tax, mark you, to meet the monthly pay 
checks of teachers, which no school board can re- 
duce on the plea of economy. 

A minimum and maximum salary grade, witi¢h no 
school board can tamper with. 

That is what New York has done for its teachers, 
in response to public sentiment. 

Contrast this with the treatment of Chicago’s 
school teachers, who are rewarded for faithful ser- 
vice with reductions in salaries, petty fines for ab- 
sences either on duty or sick leave, and a prospect of 


re-examination, which is another name for a destruc- 


tive raid on the whole teaching force. 

Will the people of Chicago tamely submit to pal- 
pable injustice to their school teachers? 

We think not. School trustees, puffed up with a 
little brief authority, may harass the teachers, but 
every act of this nature merely invites swift and 
certain retribution. 

Chicago’s school teachers should not relax their 
organized efforts for justice. The people will sus- 
tain them and will reckon with any school board 
that officiously blocks the way. 

THE HARRIS-HALL INCIDENTS. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, thinks there is danger in the use of 
biological analogies on educational subjects. Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall of Clark University thinks they 
are the safest as well as the clearest analogies. It 
would be interesting to know just how many of 
those in the audience Wednesday morning knew just 
why Dr. Harris thought them dangerous, and why 
President Hall thought them pre-eminently safe and 
eminently appropriate. 

Dr. Stanley Hall made a great impression when 
he characterized Dr. Harris’ safe analogies as 
mechanical, and his own biological analogies as hay- 
ing the sanction of the greatest of all teachers when 
he desired that his disciples should have life and 
that they have it more abundantly. 

Dr. Harris made keen thrusts both at child study 
and at adolescence, and the audience enjoyed the in- 
cident greatly, but whether their manifestation of 
appreciation was due to their sympathy with his 
position, or merely voiced their appreciation of bril- 
Jiancy will never be known. Of course Dr. Harris 
did not change the faith of any devotee to either of 
these phases of educational enthusiasm, but he did 
decidedly check any tendency to a great awakening 


-of zeal in these directions. 


It was interesting to see how satisfied every one 
was in keeping out of the Harris-Hall! fray. Mr. 
Gilbert, a usually heroic educational philosopher, 
whispered his dissent, upon some point, to Dr. A. 8. 
Draper, who said, “Get right into the ring, then.” 
“Oh, no,” said Dr. Gilbert, “I am outclassed”; and 
that was evidently the way that the other leaders 
felt about it. : 

It is a remarkable fact that these two men are 
universally admired, that the entire fraternity fol- 
lows both of them with admiring zeal, but that prac- 
tically no one is ready to avow himself.a disciple of 
either as against the other. Watching the audience 
closely, it was interesting to see that practically every 
one laughed and cheered each. Of course Dr. Harris 
always calls forth the longest and loudest applause, 
but this has been less and less noticeable until at 
Chicago there was slight choice between the two in 
point of arousing enthusiasm. On Wednesday 
morning the odds were clearly with Dr. Harris; on 
Thursday there was no appreciable difference, but if 
there was any, it was in Dr. Hall’s favor. 


THE PEOPLE’S COLLEGE. 


Dr. Hall was never quite so happy in the choice 
of a theme as when he styled the high school the 
people’s college, and he made his position so clear 
that no one could fail to understand him when he 
said that the high school must be as independent 
of the college as the college is of the professional 
school; that any attempt of the college to dominate 
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the high school is a wrong to those who desire a 
higher preparation for life than the elementary 
school gives, but do not desire a university training. 

Dr. Hall gained perceptibly in his characteristics 
as a leader by the choice of his topic, especially in 
Chicago, and notably at this time when the entire 
West is charged with the electrical conditions that 
thrill with fervor when the people’s rights are cham- 
pioned. Dr. Harris has always suffered from the 
absence of a popular theme and from a failure to 
magnify his admiration of American glory as mani- 
fest in the power of the people in the West. Dr. 
Hall has heretofore suffered from the use of tech- 
nical phraseology and from devotion to topics that 
have been looked upon with more or less suspicion. 
He has never failed to carry his audiences with him, 
but when those who heard him went home and re- 
ported what they had heard the coolness of its re- 
ception cooled their own ardor. Now all this has 
changed. His “Ideal School” as portrayed at De- 
troit in July began to attract popular interest, and 
“The People’s College” in February makes the zeal 
of those who hear about i, even greater than of 
those who heard it. 

Dr. Harris was at a distinct disadvantage in allow- 
ing himself to appear as not in sympathy with the 
People’s College idea. 

Perhaps the sharpest retort of the week was the 
one that Dr. Hall got on Dr. Harris at this point. 
Dr. Hail had objected to allowing Latin to be the 
dominant feature in the high school. Dr. Harris re- 
plied that Latin was of great value, and he would 
advocate even a week’s study of Latin as having a 
good influence upon the child’s thinking. 

Dr. Hall rejoined that he and Dr. Harris were in 
perfect accord in that he, too, favored one week’s 
study of Latin in the high school. 

The only utterances in all the meetings that bid 
fair to live are those which grew out of the People’s 
College exploitation. 


NOTES ON THE PROGRAM. 


Superintendent E. G. Cooley of Chicago always 
writes a graceful paper and reads it delightfully. 
Last year he had a fetching subject, and his “Gospel 
of Work” made a decided hit and was referred to 
several times this year; but his theme this year, 
“What is the real value of examinations as deter- 
mining the teachers’ fitness for work,” offered no in- 
ducements to say anything out of the ordinary. His 
style and delivery, however, saved it from dullness. 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus was one of the most 
charming speakers of the week. It was a great 
fascination to see and hear him. 

Dr. W. H. Payne of Ann Arbor knows what an 
ideal normal school should be, and he knows how to 
present his convictions on any subject with high 
logical, philosophical, and literary effect. He said 
in his address: The typical normal school is an evolu- 
tion. The teacher must be an artist and not an 
artisan. Education is the process of induction 
under a master mind. The net personality of the 
teacher is that which educates. Specialists are a 
menace to true education. The scientific analysis 
of a subject spoils it for educational purposes. You 
ruin a child when you put him in the hands of five 
specialists, each trying to make him a specialist. 
The function of a normal school is to diffuse capital- 
ized learning, and not the rediscovery of new truth. 
Seek intellectual emancipation and supply individual 
brains. Provide liberal scholarship and encourage 
independent thinking. The normal school should 
give more time to the history of education and less 
of the discussion of methods. 

Dr. Thomas M. Balliet is always a notable factor 
in a convention. In his discussion of the need of 
college women in the grades he said our system is 
strongest at the bottom. The normal schools pre- 
pare admirably for lower grade work, but do not give 
the breadth of scholarship and independence of 
thought required for the upper grammar grades. 
The normal schools should have men and women of 
higher scholarship in the faculty. Every grammar 
school should have at least one college graduate in 
the grades. She tones up the entire corps. Avoid 
uniform salaries. Pay new teachers in proportion to 
their attainments. A college graduate should have 


at least a year of professional training. ‘The normal 
graduate is more efficient the first year, but the col- 
lege graduate passes in the race. College graduates 
must not take themselves too seriously. 

Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard has come to 
be a decided attraction, one of the men whiom it is 
worth while to meet. He is an important element in 
our educational thinking.. He says the failure of 
the reports of the Committees of Ten and Fifteen to 
impress themselves upon our educational life is due 
largely to the fact that the Report of the Fifteen 
ignored that of the Ten. It discounted it, but did 
not supplant it. Both reports were damaged by this 
lack of harmony. After thirty years of progress we 
are still going nowhere under full headway. We 
have no authoritative records of experience. We do 
not know where success and failure have been nor 
why. There can be no uniform success until the 
public recognizes the importance of educational ex- 
perts and trusts them. We recognize that the 
normal schools have not adequate scholarship, and 
this has led to miscellaneous and unwarranted dis- 
paragement of these schools. We do not know that 
they have failed nor why they have failed in any 
particular. We have no concensus of opinion on the 
results of professional training. 

Dr. D. L. Kiehle was warmly welcomed by his 
associates of the days when he was-“it.” Minnesota 
has never developed any other man with such staying 
qualities, scholastic and popular, judged by the re- 
gard of the N. E. A. at its July and February 
meetings. 

Superintendent N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania 
made the ablest of the brief addresses of the meet- 
ing. ‘The character of the man shone through his 
diseussion of the “Practical Application of All 
Learning to Better Living.” 

Miss Sarah J. Walter of Willimantic, Ct., says the 
normal school should always consider what the stu- 
dent will probably do.when she is teaching independ- 
ently and not what she is doing under the eye of a 
critic teacher. 

State Superintendent W. K. Fowler of Nebraska 
always utters some crisp expressions, such as “We 
have too many teachers without opinions and too 
many opinionated teachers.” 

Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh’s account of the educa- 
tional prospects in Porto Rico was both enjoyable 
and enlightening. It was by far the best of his 
public efforts, which is high praise. It is a notable 
story that he has to tell, and he gives it an admir- 
able setting. It was a distinct contribution to the 
popular knowledge of our New Possession. 

Superintendent Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo, 
Superintendent W. E. Hatch of New Bedford, and 
Superintendent H. O. Siefert of Milwaukee furnished 
the patriotic feature of the meeting upon the “Direct 
and Indirect Influence in the Evolution of True 
Americans.” It was a little hard on these orators 
that there was no American flag in evidence. Let 
us have a resolution next year that there be a flag 
of the Union provided for the department. There 
is always an abundance of flags in July; why not in 
February, Washington’s month? 

A. S. Downing made as good a hit. from the floor 
as any one. “Sane at the right time” is what one 
quiet man said of Downing’s speech. 

Professor George E. Vincent was the brightest and 
most fetching speaker on the program. Probably 
more persons enjoyed his platform personality than 
that of any other speaker. 

Superintendent W. W. Stetson of Maine put a very 
dry subject so tersely and keenly as to impress him- 
self decidedly upon the convention, and made it 
morally certain that he will be president of the De- 
partment or of the N. E. A. in the not-distant future. 

Superintendent Frank L. Jones of Indiana and 
Superintendent Richard G. Boone of Cincinnati dis- 
cussed “The Ideal Normal School,” the former from 
the standpoint of practical needs and the latter from 
theory. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker was the most notable 
program absentee, but his absence was by order of 
his physician, who sent him away for his health. 
Dr. Jacques W. Redway was also an important pro- 
gram absentee, and Dr. John W. Cook was another. 
Chancellor W. B. Hill of University of Georgia com- 


pleted the quartette of absentees. The smallest 
number on record. 


IN THE PARLORS. 


Secretary Irving Shepard of the N. E. A. and his 
associate administrators offered the most popular 
financial and social centre in the parlors. Miss 
Marsh, official stenographer, with the Oliver outfit, 
was second only to the Shepard combination. It 
means much to have experts at the keys with perfect 
machines ever ready to serve members of the N. E. A. 

Henry R. Sanford of Penn Yan, N. Y., proposes 
to have a stenographic report of the discussions for 
publication. 

Margaret A. Haley, though not on the program, 
was the greatest attraction of the meeting. ‘To en- 
joy her accounts of the various features of the great 
tax fight, related to admiring groups in the parlors 
of the Auditorium, were among the most fascinating 
privileges of the week. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The Chicago papers give less attention to the 
meeting than have those of any other city. The rea- 
son assigned was that the discussions were not of 
popular interest. 

No one man renders so great a service to those 
in attendance as does William George Bruce in his 
daily Bulletin of those in attendance. 


County Superintendents.—Anna L. Barbre, Taylorville, 
Ill.; E. J. Bodwell, Omaha, Neb,; O. T. Bright, Chicago, 
Ill.; William H, Brydges, Elgin, Ill.; Susan L. Currier, 
Mt. Vernon, Wash.; F. D. Davis, Marquette County, 
Mich.; Beriah Dimmitt, Ottumwa, Ia.; Peter A, Downey 
(assistant), Chicago; Samuel J. Furguson, Rock Island, 
Ill.; Fanny G. Gies, Austin, Minn,; H. S. Gilliams, La 
Grange, Ind.; J. H. Grover, Frankfort, Ind.; W. G, Hart- 
ranft, Seattle, Wash.; J. A. Haselwood, Jefferson, Wis,; 
Frank J. Henry, Schuyler, Neb.; Emma A, Herey, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Charles Hertel, Bellville, Ill.; Arthur A, 
Hughart, Valparaiso, Ind.; W. J, Johnston, Morrison, II1.; 
W. A. Julian, Hastings, Neb,; David W. Kemerer, Aitken, 
Minn.; H. D. Keyes, Delton, Wis.; John F. Lamont, 
Wausau, Wis.; I. C. McAdory, Birmingham, Ala.; O, J. 
McManus, Council Bluffs, Ia.; W. S. Neal, Brewton, Ala.; 
Samuel J: Race., Redwood Falls, Minn.; J, L. Robertson, 
Peoria, Ill.; H. D, Shideler, Huntington, Ind.; A. M. 
Spessard, Uniontown, Ala.; A. R, Staller, Beatrice, Neb.; 
Mrs. Mary E. Sykes, Monmouth, Ill.; Alex B. Thompson, 
Marion, Ind.; Z, C. Thornburg, Des Moines, Ia.; O. A, 
Van Matre, Muncie, Ind.; H. Brewster Willis, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; W. B. Wilson, Ogden, Utah; Finley M. 
Witter, Muscatine, Ia.; John A. Woodard, Aurora, Neb, 

State Superintendents.—J. W. Abercrombie, Alabama; 
R. C, Barrett, Iowa; Alfred Bayliss, Illinois; L. D. Bone- 
brake, Ohio; W. T, Carrington, Missouri; Henry R. Cor- 
bett, Nebraska (Ex.); O. T. Corson, Ohio (Ex.); J. J. 
Doyne, Arkansas; Delos Fall, Michigan; W. K. Fowler, 
Nebraska; Joseph H. Freeman (Asst,), Illinois; G. R. 
Glenn, Georgia; Helen C. Grenfell, Colorado; Dr. William 
T. Harris, United States commissioner of education; L. 
D. Harvey, Wisconsin; Henry Houck (Asst.), Pennsyl- 
vania; Frank L. Jones, Indiana; Thomas C. Miller, West 
Virginia; A. C, Nelson, Utah; J. W. Olson, Minnesota; 
Henry R. Pattengill, Michigan (Ex.); Walter E, Ranger, 
Vermont; Estelle Reel, Wyoming (Ex.); Henry Sabin, 
Des Moines, Iowa (Ex.); Nathan C. Schaeffer, Pennsyl- 
vania; Charles R, Skinner, New York; W. W. Stetson, 
Maine; Thomas B. Stockwell; Rhode Island; T. T. 
Tynan, Wyoming; W. W. Welch, Montana. 

Educational Journals.—C, W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
George F. Bass, Indianapolis, Ind.; William George 
Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis.; O. T. Corson, Columbus, 0O.; 
James A. Edwards, Dubuque, Ia.; Fred A, Fischel, 
Chicago, Ill.; S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, Wis.; Amalie 
Hofer, Chicago; C. W..G. Hyde, Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
McDonald, Topeka, Kan.; W. A. Mumford, Chicago, II1.; 
F. H. Palmer, Boston, Mass.; C. M. Parker, Taylorville, 
Ill.; H. R. Pattengill, Lansing, Mich.; W. F. Rocheleau, 
Chicago; Henry Sabin, Des Moines, Ia.; Mary P. 
Squier, Chicago; George L. Towne, Lincoln, Neb.; E. O. 
Vaile, Oak Park, Ill.; J. W. Walker, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass.; Albert H. Yoder, Oak 
Park, 


There were 390 city superintendents in attend- 
ance, 

There were 205 publishers and their agents pres- 
ent. 

High Schools.—William B. Andrews, Taylorville, IIl.; 


(Continued on page 173,} 
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THE DANGER OF USING BIOLOGICAL 
ANALOGIES IN REASONING ON EDU- 
CATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 


For many years I have been attracted and after- 
wards repelled by one theory and another relating 
to education, which undertook to reason from the 
body to the mind--from the brain to the soul—from 
the events of animal life to the events of spiritual 
life—and to explain the latter through the former. 
The attempt to reform the school in some particular 
by the light of physiology or by phrenology, or by 
the study of pre-historic beginnings of civilization, 
has often been successful; but quite as often it has 
been unsuccessful. In the former case some waste 
of bodily power has been prevented; in the latter 
case some more important spiritual power has been 
dwarfed or paralyzed to gain some less valuable ad- 
vantage for the body. 

When one first begins to think on a subject which 
has hitherto been purely a matter of routine and 
tradition with him, he falls too readily into a habit 
of criticism of the established order and condemns 
with undue haste. As a consequence his corrections 
and would-be reforms all need readjustment to pre- 
vent them from doing more harm than good; for 
he has seen only one evil out of many, or only one 
phase of an evil instead of the whole of it. On this 
account he may, by removing one evil, let in another 
and worse evil that has been held in check by the 
choice of the less noxious one. 

I must confess, with a degree of sadness, that I 
have become from year to year more skeptical in re- 
gard to reforms advocated in the name of school hy- 
giene. Not that I doubt the importance of hygiene, 
but rather that I doubt the attainments of those who 
talk so glibly about it; for I see them unduly 
securing minor advantages at the expense of great 
and permanent injuries to health and normal 
growth. 

The schoolhouse, at first, was only a slight modi- 
fication on the dwelling house. There was light and 
ventilation sufficient for two, three, or four persons 
in the room. ‘The dark parts of the room were light 
enough for many purposes of housework, and if one 
wished to read or to sew or perform the work of 
cleansing or separating such articles of food as had 
been ground and needed sifting, or as were com- 
posed of small grains or kernels, and needed picking 
over, a seat near the window secured the requisite 
light. 

But the school needed a room lighted in all parts, 
as nearly equal as possible, and with a constant sup- 
ply of fresh air, heated properly. It was gradually 
discovered that the room of the dwelling house was 
poorly adapted for school purposes. Some pupils 
got too little light and became near-sighted by hold- 
‘ ing their books too close to their eyes; some came to 
have weak eyes by having too much light. For the 
glare of a page on which the sunlight falls is suffi- 
cient to produce partial blindness. Even pure sky- 
light, without the direct rays of the sun, will tend to 
(do this. Many have been the so-called improve- 
ments which, in correcting the evil of insufficient 
light, ignored entirely the great injury done to those 
pupils who sat in the full glare of the sun or of the 
clear sky, and for hours, each day, tried their eyes 
on perceiving letters and figures in. small print. [ 
need not speak here of the various attempts to light 
the room from the front of the pupil, forcing him to 
“train his eves in order to make out the words of the 
page when seen in the direction of the source of 


light: the experiment of lighting from two sides, the. 


left and the right sides, with its attendant impossi- 
hility of getting the light upon the book from either 
-ide without at the same time facing the light on the 
other side. The light was tried from the right side 
‘lone and the pupil had to have the shadow of his 
uind on the place where he was writing. Light 
‘rom the left and rear came at last to be adopted 
With much unanimity by educational experts in this 
country in 1876. But the tendency to make large 
‘uildings has since that time permitted and encour- 
‘ed the construction of schoolhouses with one-half 
"' the rooms lighted from one side only; this, too, 


\. 


without due consideration of the relation between 
the height of the tops of the windows and the width 
of the room. The consequence of this is that most 
of our cities have schoolrooms in which there is a 
row of desks where pupils sit in a twilight and ac- 
quire the habit of holding their books too near the 
eyes; and another row of desks where the pupils 
have the glare of light that I have described and the 
effort of nature to adjust the retina to the overplus 
of light dims the power of vision below the normal 
standard. 

In the schoolroom of a building altered over from 
a dwelling-house there is also another attendant 
evil. The pupils in a row of seats placed directly 
under the windows are exposed, in cold weather, to 
chilling currents of air which are constantly flowing 
down the sides of the wall and especially down the 
window surface. Children not of robust constitu- 
tion often lay the foundation of much bodily disease 
in this way. Improper lighting, by reason of the 
sympathy of the eyes with the stomach, produces in 
pupils of delicate constitution a tendency to nervous 
dyspepsia. Indeed, the errors in lighting and in 
avoiding draughts of cold air seem to me so serious 
that I cannot listen patiently to those who praise 
the countless devices which are invented for one and 
another trifling advantage in the hygiene of the 
schoolroom. For it were better that they had not 
been discovered than to distract, as they do, the at- 
tention from the far weightier matters of light and 
temperature and ventilation. 

One idea crowds out another in some cases, al- 
though in other cases one idea leads to or brings in 
another. The general idea suggests its applications. 
But the particular idea, having small scope, may get 
in the way of more fruitful ideas. We have to 
measure ideas as to their relative value and decide 
for ourselves which may properly give way to the 
other. For example, take the unhygienic school as 
it existed and now exists in the countries that are 
backward in this matter of school architecture, and 
we must admit that the great purposes of the school 
were secured and are secured in the log school- 
house, in the dark, ill-ventilated tenement building 
rented for a school in a slum district, or in a mere 
shanty school in the west of Ireland. The great 
purpose of learning to know printed language, to be- 
come eye-minded instead of ear-minded, to gain be- 
sides one’s colloquial vocabulary also a vocabulary of 
science and literature and philosophy—to become 
able to understand and use technical language—all 
these things came then and come now to the gifted 
youth without the improvements in hygiene that we 
clamor for. Abraham Lincoln read by the firelight 
of the blazing hearth and fed his mighty mind. 

It is true that the average of life in those un- 
hygienic days was far Jess than now. But the illit- 
erate savage does not reach a life average so great as 
the unhygienic, but civilized, man, and what is more 
to the point, fifty years of Europe is worth a cycle 
of Cathay. <A rational life, growing in the produc- 
tion of science, and aft and literature, and in diffus- 
ing the blessing of civilization, is better than a sav- 
age life, even if the latter were to have an average 
of eighty years, while the former were to have an 
average of thirty years. According to the merely 
biologie point of view, life is life, whether of plant 
or animal or man, and the more of it the better. 
But such is not the spiritual point of view. 

Some years ago, Max Mueller wrote up the theory 


of the sun-myth as found in the beginnings of 
mythology. The stories of the heathen gods were 


thinly veiled allegories of the solar year, or of the 
four seasons, or of the diurnal revolution. The 
words signifying divine things are originally words 
describing the phenome na connected with the 
progress of the sun in the equinox or through the 
hours of day and night. Later on, the sun-myth 
theory was used to explain all religion. It is all 
founded on sun-myths. The conclusion was drawn 
hy many devotees to philologues that the basis of 
religion is only a personification of natural phe- 
nomena, and that there is no reality corresponding 
It was said that the sun- 


to religious conceptions. 
Then religion came 


myth is a disease of language. 
to be regarded also by this school of philosophy as 
also a disease of language, Outsiders who observed 


this extension of the sun-myth theory began to ex- 


pect that sooner or later the theory would be car-. 


ried one step farther, and that philosophic thought 
would be declared to be a disease of language, and 
sure enough this appears to be the upshot of the 
book of Professor Max Mueller on the science of 
thought. 
steps: ‘The words of a language stand for classes 
and species of objects, and not for mere individuals. 
“John is a boy,” says that John belongs to the class 
of beings known as boy. The word “is” has universal 
significance, as copula expressing subsumption; the 
article * 2 expresses the general concept “one of,” 
and even the word “John” says any boy who is called 
John. We have to add to language a meaning of 
our own to make it apply to a particular individual 
boing, and no one person’s meaning of a word is ab- 
solutely what another person means by it. 

Now add to this view another one with reference 
to tho nature of objects that exist, namely, that all 
that exists is composed of some one or more definite 
things—that only particular individuals exist—and 
that language has made all its words stand for gen- 
eral classes of beings, actions and relations, and in so 
doing has made it entirely symbolical, instead of cor- 
responding literally and in detail to reality; and we 
now begin to see where we are going. It is only one 
step to the conclusion that all general thought rela- 
tions rest on the scaffolding of language, ‘and are 
baseless as regards their truth. Generalizations of 
thought regarding the world and its destiny are the 
product of a disease of language. In fact, we might 
as well call language itself a disease. 

But where can we stop? If the anthropoid ape in- 
vented the disease of language, his animal relatives 
who could not yet talk were not for that reason any 
more healthy; for all animal life is a disease as 
compared with plant life. The animal feels, per- 
ceives with his senses, and acts by impulse or in- 
stinct. To feel is to set up an activity within a self, 
and after a sort to make one’s self an object, or, so 
to speak, to exist for one’s self. Hence to perceive 
other beings is to represent them by one’s own 
activity, and thus to create within one’s self a sem- 
blance of other realities. Perception thus rests 
upon creating within the perceiving being an appear- 
ance or semblance of a reality. 

This is almost as bad a disease as language is, and 
we may see that the misfortune of language goes 
farther back and attaches to sense-perception itself; 
for the animal that feels or perceives makes for him- 
self an image or representation, in fact, a seeming 
or make-believe or some sort of untruth to stand 
for the reality. 

The plant it would seem does not feel nor per- 
ceive nor move i <lf. It does not, like the animal, 
“dally with falsc surmise.” It feeds on its environ- 
however. Its life is a life of assimilation and 
Tie plant is eng g d in seizing upon its 

into vegetable cells 


ment, 
nutrition. 
environment and converting it 
and adding them to its own structure. Here we 
have reached soundness and health at last, for we 
have realities at every step. We have the plant a 
reality, which acts upon inorganic substances in the 
soil and the air, and, gathering them to i self, makes 
them over into vegetable cells of its own kind 
species. But after the plant has thus acted, it has 
destroyed the individuality that previously existed 
in that part of its environment now appropriated for 
food. It has annulled other individuality to build 
up its own. What was real as carbon and oxygen 
and silica and soda no longer is real in that form. 
As real, they are united and converted into organic 
compounds that form the cells of the plant. As 
ideal they may be still only carbon and oxygen and 
siliea and soda. If the plant dies, its vegetable cells 
will be captured by inorganic forces, and these ele- 
ments (carbon, oxygen, silica, and soda) will reap- 
pear in their old form. 

Ilere we have to ask whether the plant life is not 
itself also a disease. ITs it not a masquerade? Does 
it not act to enshroud the inorganic matter in new 
forms, making it as vegetable cells possess entirely 
and lose its old properties? Does it 
let the old in- 

But which is 


new properties 
not, after the death of the plant, 

dividuality of the elements reyppear? 
the true reality under the appearance—is it the in- 


This is made plausible bythe following . 
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organic elements or the organic compounds? Why 
‘should we not say, then, that the inorganic is a state 
of helpless abstraction, in which it does not realize 
its true being? And is it not the life of the plant that 
lifts up the inorganic into a higher and more con- 
crete and perfect form of existence, wherein the in- 
organic elements reveal the wondrous possibilities 
that were in them, but not made manifest or brought 
into actual reality? 

And again, if tle inorganic is only itself a mas- 
querade hiding its higher life until by the aid of the 
plant it comes to actualize or make real its true self, 
why shall we not say that the plant, abso, takes on 
a higher form of realization when it, in turn, be- 
comes feeling, perceiving, and willing, on being taken 
up into the animal organism? For the representa- 
tion of another existence than one’s own is, after all, 
a higher form of reality for the being that it repre- 
sents; for the inorganic does not fully realize itself 
until it comes in the plant and the animal to show 
what syntheses it is capable of, and in what ways it 
can be instrumental in the process of self-representa- 
tion. Self-representation in the form of feeling is, 
indeed, something that belongs to the order of the 
miraculous as looked at from the standpoint of the 
inorganic—it stubbornly resists a mechanical ex- 
planation. 

But now, if we admit this new view of the subject, 
we must go farther and claim that man, by inventing 
language, creates a still more wonderful reality; 
for he produces a sort of counterpart to the general 
process that appears in chemism, in plant life, and in 
animal sensation. He gives an appropriate form to 
universals. Words make fast the fleeting manifesta- 
tion that goes on in the lower orders of being. 
Words as tools of thought make possible the grasp 
of a deeper reality in the universe, which the in- 
organic cannot compass, nor the plant, nor the mere 
animal; for thought can grasp the process in which 
the individuality of the lower order of beings is im- 
mersed. Thought can perceive particular things in 
their causes, and it can think a unity of all causes in 
a final cause. 

We have to return to our first statement of the 
statement of the philologists, and, entering our pro- 
test, say therefore that religion is nota disease of 
language, nor a disease of any kind. But religion is 
an insight into the final and deepest order of being, 
—the truth which is under all seeming or imperfect 
being, whether inorganic or plant or animal or hu- 
man. - 

Neither is thought to be called a disease of lan- 
guage because it deals with generalities. For the 
general process which is revealed in the changes that 
inorganic matter undergoes, and which take on new 
forms in plant and animal life, is first seized as the 
deeper reality by philosophic thought, become pos- 
sible through language. Thought reaches this 
deeper reality underlying all actualities, and it joins 
the voice of religion in saying that the deeper 
reality is a divine personal reason that reveals itself 
in the world: that absolute reason has a divine 
purpose, which is the creation of personal beings,— 
training them to individuality in the cradle of time 
and space. 

In the light of this divine purpose, all imperfect 
realizations, such as the inorganic, may be seen to be 
more or less appearances, having each some fragmen- 
tary or imperfect form of being that does not fully 
and adequately explain itself, although each step 
above the inorganic is a nearer approach to the abso- 
lute reality. Reversing the biologie standpoint, 
those lower forms of existence may be called dis- 
eased. Plants, just because they do not possess 
feeling and sensation, may be said. to be diseased. 
Then, too, the animal, who is less deeply diseased be- 
cause he possesses sensation and locomotion as well 

‘as nutrition—the animal is diseased because he does 
not possess language. Fle cannot reach religion or 
thought. 

But inan is more healthy and Jess diseased than 
any other being on earth, because he can form some 
adequate idea of the divine purpose of the world, and 
by that reach ultimate ideals through which to guide 
his life. By his thought he can see what the full- 
ness Of reality means. 
According to biology as it is, many, or indeed all, 


of the higher facts and activities of man may be re- 
garded as diseases of vital functions. But, on the 
same ground, life itself may be regarded as a disease 
forced on the inorganic. 

This use of the analogy, however, which makes 
life itself a disease, leads us to suspect the truth of 
the biologic view of religion and philosophy, and sug- 
gests to us the necessity of turning round the meas- 
uring process. We must interpret the lower from 
the standpoint of the higher. The lower is the in- 
complete and imperfect being. The higher: is the 
more realized being, the more perfect, and it .ex- 
plains to us the existence of the lower by showing its 
purpose, 

The analogy of the lower order of being does not 
suffice to explain the higher orders of being. The 
seale must be inverted before the human can be 
understood, 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC.—({11) 


1. From 913 subtract in turn and quickly, (1) 84, (2) 663, 
(3) 16§, (4) 25, (5) 50. (6) 75, (7) 83}, (8) 58%, (9) 4 
2. From 100 subtract in turn and quickly, (1) 83}, (2) 91%, 
(3) 8h. (4) 16%, (5) 33}. (6) 66%, (7) 584, (8) 413. 
. From 75 subtract inturn and repidly, (1) 66%, (2) 58}, 
(3) 83, (4) 41%. (5) 163, (6) 33}. . 
4. From 83} subtract in turn and rapidly, (1) 75, (2) 8}, 
co) 163, (4) 58}. (5) 412, (6) 334. 
rom 664 subtract in turn and rapidly, (1) 583, (2) 413, 
( ) 50. (4) 163, (5) 334, (6) 25, (7) 8 
6. From 58} subtract in turn and rapidly, (1) 25, (2) 33}, 
(3) 41%. (4) 50, (5) 163, (ti) By. 
7. From 100 subtract in turn and rapidly, (1) 87}, (2) 37}. 
(3) 624, (4)! 
8. From zt ‘subtract in —_ and rapidly, (1) 75, (2) 25, 
(3) 50, (4) 62}. (5) 12}, (6) 3 
ou 75 subtract in ‘ere and rapidly, (1) 62}, (2) 37}, 
) 


COAL PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1891—1900. 


BY WILLIAM B, MARSHALL, 

The two charts shown herewith tell at a glance 
the variations in the yearly output and in the value 
of the output for the years 1891 to 1900 inclusive. 
The charts were prepared from data published by the 
United States geological survey, and these data are 
helieved to be accurate. In the period mentioned 


the year of minimum output for anthracite was in ° 


1891, in which year the anthracite mined amounted 
to 50,665,4°" short tons. The year of maximum out- 
put was 1899 with an output of 60,418,505 short 
ions, an increase over 1891 of about 10,000,000 tons. 
The average output per annum for the ten years was 
54,515,576 short tons. The variation below this 
average did not exceed 3,850,145 tons; and-the varia- 
tion above the average did not exceed 5,902,929 tons. 
The graphic chart shows the fairly uniform quantity 
of output for the ten years. 

The output of bituminous coal, as might be ex- 
pected, has shown a great increase since 1891, espe- 
cially in the years 1898, 1899, and 1900. The bitu- 
minous coal, being used chiefly for steaming pur- 
poses, increases or diminishes 41 output in accordance 
with an increase or diminishing of manufactures, 
transportation, etc., and it would not be necessary to 
search very deeply to find a relationship between 
plenteous and profitable crops and the output of 
bituminous coal. Profitable agriculture gives the 
farmer the wherewithal with which to supply his 
wants and allow him luxuries, and this means a set- 
ting in motion of the wheels of industry, which in 
turn means employment for thousands, who in like 
manner set other industries at work, and all this has 
an effect upon the amount of coal required for power. 

In the ten years under consideration the minimum 
output of bituminous coal was in 1891, 117,901,237 
short tons. The maximum output was in 1900, 
212,515,912 short tons. The average annual out- 
put was 148,475,986 tons. The variation below and 
above this average was 30,574,749 tons and 64,037,- 
926 tons, respectively. 

The chart showing the values of the yearly output 
of the two kinds is drawn to the same scale as the 
chart showing the quantity of output, and hence a 
comparison of the two charts will give some idea of 
ihe fluctuation in value per ton. Tt will be seen that 
the bituminous coal is subject to greater variation 
in this respect than is the case with the anthracite. 

The statistics include with bituminous coal the 


brown coal and lignite, and anthracite mined outside — 


of Pennsylvania, but as these amount to but a small 
part of the total, they have but little effect upon the 
integrity of the statistics. 


LEGEND APPLIES TO BOTH CHARTS. 


Bituminous. 


Anthracite (Pennsylvania. ) 


Bituminous and Anthracite (combined.) 


CHART NO. 1. 
Comparison of output of bituminous and anthracite coal in 
the United States. 1891 to 1900 (inclusive ). 
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DATA TO ACCOMPANY CHART NO. 1. 
Quantity of coal mined in the United States, 1891 to 1900 :— 


Bituminous. Anthracite 
Tons.) (Pe »nsylvania), - Total. 
Year. (a) Short Tons. Short Tons. 

1891. ..117,901,237 50,665,431 168,566,668 
1892...126,856,567 52,472,504 179,329,071 
1893...128,385,231 53,967,543 182,352,774 

- 1894...118,820,405 51,924,121 170,744,526 
1895...135,118,193 57,999 337 193,117,530 
1896. ..137,640,276 54,346,081 191,986,357 
1897. .-147,€09,985 52,611,680 200,221,665 
1898 ...166,592,023 53,382,645 219,974,668 
1899...198,321,987 60,418,505 253,740,492 
1900...212,513,912 57,367,915 269,881,827 


(a) Includes brown coal and lignite, and anthracite mined outside 
of Pennsylvania. 


CHART NO. 2. 


Comparison of value of bituminous and anthracite coal - 


mined in the United States. 1891 to 1900 (inclusive). 
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DATA TO ACCOMPANY CHART NO. 2. 
Value of coal mined in the United States, 1891 to 1900. 


Bituminous. Anthracite 
Year a) (Pennsylvania). Total. 
1891. ..$117,188,400 $73,944,735 $191,183,135 
1892...--125,124,381 82,442,000 207,566,381 
1893....122,751,618 85,687,078 208 438,696 
1894....107,653,501 78,488,063 186,141,564 
1895..-.115,749,771 82,019,272 197,769,043 
1896....114,891,515 81,748,651 196,640,166 
1897...-119,567,224 79.301,954 198,869,178 
1898....1382,586,313 75,414,537 208,000,850 
1899....167,935,304 88,142,130 256,077,434 
1900... .221,133,513 85,757,851 806,891,364 


(a) Includes brown coal and lignite, and anthracite mined outside 
of Pennsylvania. 


PATRIOTS’ DAY KXERCISE. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


(Let the platform be decorated with patriotic insignia 
—flags, shields, busts, and portraits.) 
PART I. 


1. Opening song by the school. 
2. *Reading of the proclamation establishing Patriots’ 


Day (by a boy). P 
3. Recitation: “The Nineteenth of April,” K. Way 


Allen, 


PART II. 

4. Exercise (for sixteen young people). 

(Platform arranged as a classroom. Class in history. 
A tall girl acts as teacher; a boy dressed in colonial 
military costume.) 

(Curtain rises. Teacher at desk. Bell rings. 
comes filing in.) 

Teacher.—To-day we will omit the usual recitation, 
in order that we may give some thought to the great 
event which the day commemorates,—the beginning of 
liberty and union in America, and the laying of the 
foundation of this great republic. This is the most im- 
portant date in our history. For, as a result of what 
was done in Lexington and Concord on April 19, 1775, 
we have become a free and independent nation, one of 
the greatest powers in the world. If it had not been 
for the strength, courage, and promptness of the miaute- 
men, we and those who are to follow us would not have 
enjoyed the freedom of this favored land. Therefore we 
celebrate to-day—Patriots’ Day—for on this day, in 1775, 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
(Enter a Revolutionary soldier, in complete colonial 
army uniform, top boots, three-cornered hat, etc. He 

salutes first the teacher, and then the class.) 

Teacher.—I have asked John Russell to put on his 
great-grandfather’s costume, in order that you may see 
the dress of the minutemen, and that the story of Pa- 
triots’ Day might be more real to you. This is the way 
in which our ancestors prepared for battle. They wore 
no breastplate but the shield of a righteous cause, and 
their helmet was the faith that overcomes and insures 
victory. Does any one in the class know the poem, “The 
Minuteman”? (A hand is raised.) Will you recite it, 


Henry Sanders? 
Henry Sanders recites (a) “The Minuteman,” by Isaao 


Bassett Choate. 
Teacher.—Tell us the story of your great-grandfather, 


John Russell. 

(b) John Russell relates story of Jason Russell. 

Teacher.—-Take a seat facing the class, John, that our 
eyes may rest on you during the exercise. Now | will 
ask some questions, that I may see how well versed you 
are in the history of our country. I wonder how many 
of you can explain the trouble between the colonics and 
the mother country. (Hands are raised.) You may an- 
swer, George Putnam. 

George Putnam.—England oppressed the American 
colonists, putting on heavy taxes, and in every way try- 
ing to deprive the people of the right of self-government 
which they had ag citizens of England in their own par- 
liament. They insisted that taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny. 

Teacher.—Did not the English people know that this 
was not right, Ella Smith? 

Ella Smith.—Yes, many of them did. The parliament 
of the commonwealth had admitted the justice of the 
colonists’ position during the protectorate of Oliver 
Cromwell. There were noble Englishmen in parliament, 


Class 


among whom was William Pitt, earl of Chatham, who 


declared for the rights of the colonists. 
no use, 
Teacher.—Harry Jones, you may tell us in what ways 


‘he colonists protested, 


But it was of 


Harry Jones.—They made forcible resistance to the ex- 
actions and oppression, which had been found most un- 
endurable. In every way they opposed the enforcement 
of laws in the making of which they had had no voice. 

Teacher.—What did the British government then do, 
Sarah Simmons? 

Sarah Simmons.—They sent General Gage over as gov- 
ernor of New England with an army and a fleet to sub- 
jugate the colonies. In the spring of 1775 there were 
4,000 British soldiers in Boston, which Was a town then 
of about 17,000 inhabitants. 

Teacher.—The British ministry believed that, with 
Boston under military power, the whole country would 
be overawed. Was this the result, Helen Holmes? 

Helen Holmes.—No. It was quite the oppcsite. 
Everywhere in the colonies the people showed their sym- 
pathy with the Massachusetts Bay settlers. They vegan 
quietly to get ready to fight for their rights. Patriotic 
societies were formed; military companies were organ- 
ized of “‘minutemen,” who did such prompt and val‘ant 
service on the nineteenth of April, 1775, in the battles 
of Lexington and Concord. 

Teacher.—What fact caused the battles for freedom tc 
begin at these places? Joseph Elliott will tell. 

Joseph Elliott.—I think it was the fact that the pa- 
triots in Boston and vicinity had concealed large quan. 
tities of military stores and supplies in Concord. This 
became known to General Gage. He determined to de 
stroy them, and to put down the growing rebellion. 

Teacher.—Charles Endicott, do you know anything of 
the situation in Boston in the spring of 1775? 

Charles Endicott.—Boston had become like a prison: 
and it was dangerous for leading patriots to remain 
there. The general court of Massachusetts, dissolved by 
General Gage, .had formed itself into a provincial con- 
gress, and had determined to raise a militia to defend 
the colony. Samuel Adams and John Hancock, leaders 
had been obliged to leave the city, and were staying at 
the house of Rev. Jonas Clark in Lexington at the time 
Paul Revere gave the alarm that the British were com- 
ing to destroy the supplies. 

Teacher.—-You are quite correct, Charles. 
was Paul Revere, Ellen Percival? 

Ellen Percival.—Paul Revere was a skillful mechanic, 
a coppersmith and brass founder, who had also been a 
soldier in the French-Indian War. He was about forty 
years old at this time. He was leader of a company of 
men who had formed themselves into a secret commit- 
tee for the purpose of watching the movements of the 
British. 

Teacher.—-That will do, Ellen. 
about Paul Revere’s ride. 

Mary Spalding.—Owing to some significant movements 
of the British, it was judged by the watchers that they 
were about to make some serious demonstration. The 
patriot Jeader in Boston, Dr. Warren, asked Paul Revere 
to set out at once for Lexington, and warn Hancock and 
Adams that they were in danger. Revere had previously 
arranged with friends in Charlestown that if the British 
came out by water, there would be shown two lanterns in 
the North church steeple; and if by land, one light 
would be the signal. He rowed stealthily across to the 
Charlestown shore and waited for the signal, which soon 
shone out for a few seconds only. It was eleven o’clock 
at night. Mounted on a fine horse, Revere started out 
to warn the people. He was forced out of the main road 
by two British officers, who tried to capture him. He 
alarmed every house till he got to Lexington, where he 
aroused Hancock and Adams. After a short rest, he was 
joined by two others, and they proceeded towards Con- 
cord. They were held up by a company of British sol- 
diers. But one of Revere’s companions got away. The 
alarm had been given, and the whole country wags 
aroused. 

William Harrington.—Dr. Samuel F. Smith, the author 
of “America,” wrote a good poem about Paul Revere’s 


ride. 
Teacher.—We would be glad if you would recite it, 


William. 

(c) William Harrington recites “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
by Rev. S. F. Smith, D. D. 

Teacher.—I wish some one would describe the Battle 
of Lexington briefly. 

(d) John Allen describes Battle of Lexington. 

Teacher.—-How did the British fare at Concord, Fllen 


Now, who 


Mary Spalding, tell ug 


Hayes? 
(e) Ellen Hayes describes the fight at Concord. 
Teacher.—Now, to close, we’ll listen to Everett Sewall 
as he tells us about the glorious ending of the day and 
the retreat of the British. 
(f) Everett Sewall describes the retreat from Concord. 
Teacher.—I am greatly pleased at the knowledge you 
have displayed of the eyents of our country’s history. I 


am certain you have all been glad to observe the day 
marked by the first brave resistance of our ancestors as 
the birthday of a nation of freenien. 

(Rings bell. Scholars are dismissed.) 

PART III. 

5. (g) Recitation: “The Nineteenth of Aprii,” by 
Joseph A. Watson. 

7. (h) Recitation: “Lexington,” by Miriam Lester. . 

8. (i) Drill of minutemen. 

9. Singing by school: “Hail Columbia.” 


NOTES. 


*Page 5 (preface), “Story of Patriots’ Day,” by George 


Varney. 

+Page 121, “Story of Patriots’ Day,” by George Varney. 

(a) Page 133, “Story of Patriots’ Day,” by George 
Varney. 

(b) Page 133, “Story of Patriots’ Day,” by George 
Varney. 

(ec) Page 135, “Story of Patriots’ Day,” by 
Varney. 

(d) See Hudson’s “History of Lexington,’ Drake’s 
“Historic Mansions and Highways Around Boston,” 
Frothingham’s “Siege of Boston,” etc. 

(e) See Shattuck’s “History of Concord” and the pre- 
ceding. 

(f) See the same. 

(g) Page 150, ‘Story of Patriots’ Day,” by George 
Varney. 

(h) Page 151, “Story of Patriots’ Day,’ by George 
Varney. 

(i) This drill would require about five or six weeks’ 
preparation, and a special drill master to conduct the 
evolutions. Often some leader in Jccal military c:rcles 
will be willing to perform sucb a service gra uitously. 


George 


AISTOR Y. 


HOW THE PEOPLE CAME TO BE THE RULERS 
INSTEAD OF THE RULED. 


A STUDY IN CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT, — 
PART II. 


BY GRACE CLARK. 


[From Magna Charta to the Grest Civil War. The 
Charter Stage.] 

The Great Charter has sometimes been called the first 
constitution, but it can hardly claim that title. It pro- 
claimed no general or universal abstract right, but was 
simply a treaty redressing wrongs. In limiting the 
powers of the king, it was necessary to define the rights 
of the people. This the charter did, and those rights cer- 
tainly have their place in the English law and the Eng- 
lish constitution of to-day, in what manner must appear 
later. It dealt with abuses of the feudal system, secured 
her freedom to London, much after the acknowledged 
rights of the free cities on the continent, it took from 
John additions he had made to the great forest, pro- 
hibited arbitrary taxation, and declared the right of per- 
sonal liberty, with no selling or delaying of justice. 
Probably the me’ ™portant clauses were those provid- 
ing for trial by jury ane ‘he ealling of a truly national 
ecuncil, Wher cne recatis ‘h> eonditions under which 
it was obtains’. grand and ccurazcous sound the bold 
phrases of the charter, as for instance: “No free man 
shall be imprisoned, outlawed, or exiled or dispossessed 
of his lands but by the lawful judyment of his peers, or 
by the law of the land.” Its demands were for a reign 
of law, under constitutional principles, at least, which 
were to be substituted for submission to the will of 
tyrants. People so secure as we are to-day in these 
privileges can scarcely by the highest flights of imagina- 
tion dream what life was before such principles were 
accepted, ‘ 

For every class of persons some provision was made 
in this great treaty for baron, knight, landowner, ten- 
ant, and even the poor, down-trodden villain, whom no 
one yet thought of in connection with freedom. When 
barons must submit to a tyrant, who could free the 
slave? Always debased, his position had grown worse 
under Norman rule. The villains of the bishop of Dur- 
ham, for instance, were required to work 144 days of the 
year for their master, being also subject to extra calls 
at plowing time or harvest; besides this, they paid 
tenpence in money, five cartloads of wood, two hens, 
and twenty eggs. In return for so much service, they 
had rights of pasture and of firewood, thirty acres of 
land, and a wretched hovel in which to live. This poor 
wretch was by the charter protected from excessive fines 
and from having his rude agricultural tools taken from 
him, but even yet his pitifully meagre household goods 
might be seized for his master’s debts. One great favor 
he had, and a hope of release: he might join some re- 


(Continued op page 174.) 
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Educational Intelligence 
New York Letter 


The cause of education always suffers when there 
is an educational tempest started by political 


schemers. 


Minneapolis is organizing for a great reception 
and entertainment of teachers at the meeting of the 
N. E. A., July 7-11. 


Anti-fadists should remember that cooking, sew- 
ing, and manual training can no more be uprooted 
than arithmetic or language. A group of antis may 
have the political power and the access to the press 
to shake these temporarily, but all the greater is 
their mistake. 


Physiology is now almost universally taught, and 
in many cases those who rebelled or ridiculed tem- 
perance phtsiology are most insistent that it be 
taught. Public sentiment is very assertive at times 
and few care to defy it along moral lines. It may 
not have been scientific, but it met a public demand 
that could not be ignored. 


SPELLING CHALLENGES. 


Daniel Jones, now teaching a district school near 
Lancaster, Mo., has issued his annual challenge to 
any man, woman, or child on earth, or any group 
of the same, to spell against him for the champion- 
ship of the world, a title which has long been con- 
ceded to him by the best spellers in the West. -Mr. 
Jones has been known to spell correctly fifteen thou- 
sand catch words without a miss. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS. 


In answer to an inquiry as to the tangible results 
of the Hesperia movement in Michigan, the follow- 
ing answer came :— 

1. The schoolhouse has become the social centre 
of the neighborhood. 

2. <A library has been put in every schoolhouse in 
the county. 

4. <A country lecture course has been established 
throughout the county. 

1. Every school yard in the country has been 
made clean and attractive, 


5. The walls of the schoolhouses have been 


‘ papered and otherwise improved. 


6. ‘Teachers are hired by the year instead of by 
the term. 

7. Salaries have been increased twenty-five per 
cent.! 

There is no rural county in the United States in 
which all these things could not be accomplished if 


‘the right leaders would give themselves to a unifying 


of the efforts of the farmers and teachers. The 
farmers are the rural county, and they can do any- 
thing they choose. 


MEN WHO HAVE ORGANIZED THE WORLD 


The teachers of Boston and vicinity are having a 
great treat this season in a course of seven “Old 
South Lectures,” by Edwin D. Mead, on “Men Who 
Have Worked to Organize the World.” The lectures 
are in the Old South Meeting House, Monday even- 
ings at 8 o'clock. One lecture will be on Tuesday 
instead of Monday, March 25 instead of 24. The 
subjects treated are: “ Dante’s Dream of a Universal 
Empire ”; “ Henry the Fourth and ‘The Great De- 
sign’”; “Hugo Grotius and ‘The Rights of War and 
Peace’”; “ William Penn’s Plan for the Peace of 
Europe”; “Immanuel Kant’s ‘Eternal Peace’”. 
“Charles Sumner and ‘The True Grandeur of Na. 
tions’”; “ The Peace Conference at the Hague.” 
Mr. Mead is one of the best equipped men in the 
country for this service, and the Mary Hemmenway 
Old South Lectures make it possible for the teachers 
to enjoy these lectures without cost, and even others 
pay but $1.50 for the course. 


THE HARVARD EDUCATIONAL ANNUAL. 


Harvard College has come to stand for much in 
the profession of education. Professor Hanus, is 
directly and indirectly responsible for most of her 
present power, but Harvard College, past and pres- 
ent, has made it possible for classical and scholarly 
Harvard, that so recently ridiculed the idea that 
there was a science of education, to stand in the 
front rank in the promotion of that science. 

Once a year, on the second Saturday in March, 
the Harvar:! educators from far and near return to 
their Alma Mater with somewhat of the same enthu- 
siasm that the kids, officially styled “men,” rally on 
Soldiers’ field on the Saturday before Thanksgiving. 
It is always a luxury to see these educational men 
when there is anything worthy of attention, as there 
certainly was on last Saturday. 

President Stanley Hall of Clark University spoke 
with his accustomed intellectual vigor and literary 
fascination upon “Some Social Aspects of Educa- 
tion.” His views are not new to readers of the 
Journal of Edueation. 

The school should be a counterpart of the home, 
especially in the lower grades. In large German 
cities, especially in Berlin, there are committees of 
parents who examine into the schools, with good 
results. Girls, he said, should be taught household 
duties, and should be taught that two soft hands go 
with a soft brain. 

The best social education now is to develop the 
fullest possible maturity of the individual in as 
many directions as possible. It is liberal. The best 
distinctively social training is that which centres on 
motherhood and duty for girls and fatherhood for 
boys, for this makes for control and true altruism, 
which takes hold of the soul. Control of passion is 
the chief duty of this stage. 

The true social education will revise some of our 
most established usages. It will insist in these 
higher academie grades upon a good deal of technical 
and applied science. 

It will make for more knowledge in sociology, 
such as slumming. It will require more knowledge 
upon laws of life and health. , 

President Andrew 8. Draper of the University of 
Illinois was at his best and greatly delighted the 
Harvard men. Ilis breadth of view, his judicial cast 
of mind, his discriminating power are refreshing. 
Tendencies, Desirable and Other- 
was his theme, The educational system is 


“Edueational 


wise, 


undertaking too much, at least in the grades below 
the college, he said. ‘‘Research” is attempted where 
more thoroughness is needed. Culture has been the 
slogan of recent years, and it is very desirable, but 
strength is still more important. Boys should be 
trained to bear the part of a real man, and girls the 
part of a real woman. If they are, the culture will 
come with it. 

We have shaped the work of the lower schools with 
too much reference to the demands of the advanced 
schools, and we have exacted so many things for en- 
trance to colleges and universities that we have, too 
often, taken away the probability of such complete- 
ness of preparation, such acquisition of power, as is 
necessary to carry college work naturally and satis- 
factorily. We have changed and multiplied tle 
branches taught in the schools until they confuse 
and confound the homes upon which the great public 
educational system rests. 

We should aim at an elementary school in reach of 
every home, a secondary school in every city, town- 
ship or incorporated village, and a university in 
every state, all free and without discrimination ‘as to 
sex or other conditions appertaining to the in- 
dividual. He would go further than some, and pur- 
sue courses which would not drive out the cultivated 
and the rich. 

There are no institutions in the country freer 
from political manipulation than the state universi- 
ties in the West. 

President D. W. Abercrombie of Worcester is to 
be congratulated upon having had the most attractive 
before dinner session in the history of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association, and a not unattractive after- 
dinner program. President Eliot’s address was es- 
pecially happy. Referring to the visit of Prince 
Henry, Dr. Eliot said: “There is nothing better worth 
seeing in the world than the social, industrial, and 
governmental results of Massachusetts democracy.” 
These results are possible because of what we are 
doing for education. In the public schools we spend 
$35 a year on each child’s education; in higher edu- 
cation even more is done for the child. While $35 
a year per child for education looks large in com- 
parison with states that pay less than $5, and some 
only half that meagre sum, it is much less than we 
pay for his food. At the best the expenditure for 
elementary education is deplorably low. 

We certainly have'cause to praise Harvard for 
President Eliot and for his manly devotion to public 
education. 

President F. A. Tupper, Brighton (Boston) high 
school, has no light task to match the program of 
President Abercrombie. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Prince Henry bears away from the different com- 
munities which he visited characteristic 
tributes: From Kentucky, whiskey and peach brandy; 
from Milwaukee, a keg of beer; from Cambridge, a 
degree of doctor of Jaws. Wherever he has been, 
West and Southwest, as well as Kast, he has deepened 
the impression which he made at his arrival, of sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and good will. He shows an in- 
telligent understanding and appreciation of Ameri- 
can institutions and history unusual in a foreigner; 
his speeches have been sensible, and his inquiries 
discriminating. At Mount Vernon he planted a 
linden tree at the tomb of Washington; at Chicago 
he placed a wreath on the Lincoln monument; and 
both acts seemed like real tributes and not in the 
least perfunctory observances. 

The action of the senate on the Tillman- 
McLaurin affair was a weak and inconsistent ending 
of a lamentable incident. The majority of the 
senate committee reported that Senator Tillman was 
far the more culpable of the two offenders, yet it re- 
ported and the senate adopted, with only twelve dis- 
senting votes, a resolution which pronounced pre- 
cisely the same formal censure upon both. Probably 
very few senators look upon this disposition of the 
case as adequate. There were two other alterna- 
tives; one suspension, the other expulsion. jut 
against suspension there was urged the plausible ob- 
jection that it would be an infringement of the right 
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of the state always to have two representatives in 
the senate, since in cases of expulsion the state could 
fill the vacancy, while it could not protect its right 
in case of suspension. On the other hand, to expel 
requires a two-thirds vote, and it was plain that such 
a vote could not be obtained. Hence, to save time 
and avoid a probably fruitless controversy, the sen- 
ate contented itself with a vote of censure. 


Business in congress during the week has not been 
of a sensational character. The house has yielded 
to the senate in the matter of the Philippine tariff 
bill, and that measure, as reported back by the com- 
mittee of conference, is practically identical with 
the bill as passed by the senate. The senate has 
passed, after a brief debate, the irrigation bill, which 
provides for setting aside all moneys rec¢ived from 
the sale of public lands in sixteen states and terri- 
tories as a special fund in the treasury, to be known 
as the “Reclamation Fund,” to be used in surveys 
and in the building and maintenance of irrigation 
works for the reclamation of arid and semi-arid 
lands. The bill is essentially the Newlands bill, 
with some modifications. The senate has now taken 
up the ship-subsidy bill, while the house has been 
occupying itself with the question of classification 
and contracts in the rural free delivery service, the 
cost of which is growing at a rate which calls for 
economy if it can be achieved without crippling the 
growth of the service. 

* 


Catholics throughout the world began on Sunday, 
March 2, the celebration of the “silver jubilee” of 
Pope Leo XIII. The day was of peculiar signifi- 
cance to the venerable pontiff, for it was at once the 
ninety-second anniversary of his birth, and the open- 
ing of the twenty-fifth year since his coronation as 
Pope. If the Pope completes the year, he will have 
celebrated a triple jubilee, an event unparalleled in 
the history of the church. He will keep the Dia- 
mond jubilee of his installation in the episcopacy,, 
for it was in 1843 that he was ordained archbishop 
of Damietta, and also his Golden jubilee as cardinal, 
for it was in 1853 that his cardinal’s hat was pre- 
sented to him by Pope Pius IX. He feels the ordi- 
nary infirmities of age, but his mind is clear, and his 
physical endurance is still so great that he may ful- 
fill his own expectation of becoming a centenarian. 

* 


The shareholders of the Panama Canal Company 
have been thrown into a flutter by an unexpected 
notification from the Colombian government that 
they cannot go on with the sale of their property 
to the United States until definite arrangements 
have been made for the rescinding of the clause in 
the original concession which expressly forbids the 
transfer of the canal to any government. That 
there was such a clause in the concession every one 
has known; but it has been generally assumed, on 
what were supposed to be official assurances, that 
Colombia was consenting to the transfer. It ap- 
pears now to be a matter of some doubt whether it is 
the Panama shareholders or the United States that 
Colombia is trying to “hold up” by this peremptory 
demand; but if the latter, the Colombian govern- 
ment is misinformed if it supposes that the United 
States is so eager to buy the Panama property as to 
be willing to submit to extortionate conditions. 

* 


The United States Supreme court has given its 
decision in two important cases. One sustains the 
validity of the so-called “Option Act” of Illinois, 
which makes transactions in “futures” illegal and 
punishes them with a considerable fine. The court 
reviews the reasons which may have prompted the 
legislature in the enactment of this law, and rules, 
in substance, that, whatever the reasons may have 
heen, and whether the legislature may or may not 
have been mistaken in its conclusions, it was clearly 
within its power to enact the law in question, which 
there is no reason for regarding as a mere cover to 
destroy a particular kind of business. The other de- 
cision relates to the famous three-cent street car- 
fare ordinance in Detroit. The court decides that 
this ordinance was irregular and without binding 
effect, The decision is based on the ground that 


previous ordinances, establishing a five-cent fare, 
were of the nature of a contract, and could not be 
arbitrarily reversed. . 

* x 

Rather unexpectedly, the International Sugar 
conference at Brussels has reached an agreement, 
which promises to have an important effect on the 
sugar trade. It has adopted a convention which 
entirely abolishes all bounties, direct or indirect, re- 
duces the import duty on sugar to a uniform rate, 
which is so low as to make the maintenance of the 
German and Austrian sugar trusts impossible, and 
provides for the imposition of counter-vailing duties 
on sugar from countries which continue to pay sugar 
bounties. The effect of this convention, if it is 
ratified by the governments represented at the con- 
ference, will be to remove the artificial stimulus to 
sugar production on the continent, and greatly to 
relieve the taxpayers to whom the bounties have 
been a heavy burden. What the effect, if any, upon 
the price of sugar will be it is too early to predict. 

* 

There is disquieting news of a new rebellion in 
the province of Kwang-si, in the southern part of 
the Chinese empire, not far from the scene of the 
beginning of the famous Tai-ping rebellion. The 
province is so far from Pekin that, in the present 


. disorganized condition of the imperial government, 


it is difficult for it to take effective action. Some 
soldiers have been sent, but the rebels, who are re- 
ported to number ten thousand and to be composed 
largely of disbanded Chinese troops, are burning and 
looting without much opposition. There are Ameri- 
can missionaries in the disturbed districts, and the 
imperial government has practically admitted its in- 
ability to protect them by advising them to accept 
inilitary escort to the coast. But, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it would not be surprising if the mis- 
sionaries and other foreigners as well were reluctant 
to trust themselves to Chinese troops. The purpose 
of the rebellion is reported to be the overthrow of 
the present dynasty. 
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James E. Armstrong, Chicago, Ill.; E. M. Bainter, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; J. Edward Bangs, Pontiac, I11.; D. O. Barto, 
Princeton, Ill.; J. Remsen Bishop, Cincinnati, O.; J. 
Stanley Brown, Joliet, Ill.; Lucius M. Castle, Springfield, 
Ill.; E. W. Coy, Cincinnati; William I. Crane, Dayton, O.; 
Arthur D. Dean, Springfield, Mass.; S. A. Farnsworth, 
St Paul, Minn.; A. F. Foerste, Dayton, O.; Porter Graves, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Reuben Post Halleck, Louisville, Ky.; 
John C. Hanna, Oak Park, Ill.; R. H. Holbrook, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; F. M. Jack, Madison, Wis.; B. B. James, 
Superior, Wis.; Emma F. Jones, Springfield, Ill.; Earl J. 
Kelsey, Elgin, Ill.; Charles L. Loos, Jr., Dayton, O.; W. 
A. MacAndrews, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. J. McGlynn, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; O. L. Miller, Sterling, Ill.; Charles I. Parker, 
Chicago; J. B. Pearcey, Anderson, Ind.; E. C. Rossetter, 
Chicago; William T. St. Clair, Louisville, Ky.; Frida von 
Unwerth, Kansas City, Kan.; Olive S. Westcott, May- 
wood, 

Normal Schools.—A. T. Ankeny, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
C. A. Ballard, Moorehead, Minn.; W. H. H Beadle, Madi- 
son, S. D.; Francis G. Blair, Charleston, Ill.; W. C. 
Boyden, Newtonville, Mass.; E. C. Branson, Athens, Ga.; 
H. B. Brown, Valparaiso, Ind.; Percy I. Bugbee, Oneonta, 
N..Y.; B. C. Caldwell, Natchitoches, La.; Otis W. Cald- 
well, Charleston, Ill.; Dr. F. J. Cheney, Courtland, N. J.; 
W. H. Clemmons, Fremont, Neb.; W. A. Clark, Peru, 
Neb.; L. J. Corbly, Huntington, Mo.; Frank W. Darling, 
Chieago; A. S. Downing, New York city; David Felmley, 
Normal, Ill.; Amelia C. Fruchte, St, Louis, Mo.; J. H, 
Glottfelder, Emporia, Kan.; J. M. Green, Trenton, N. J.; 
R. H. Halsey, Oshkosh, Wis.; W. J. Hammill, De Kalb 
lll.: Samuel E. Hanwood, Carbondale, Ill.; N. A. Harvey, 
Chicago; George K. Hawkins, Plattsburgh, N. Y.; Edgar 
L. Hewett, East Las Vegas, N. M.; Manfred J. Holmes, 
Normal, Ill.; George H. Howe, Normal, Ill.; John I. Jegi, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Grant Karr, Oswego, N. Y.; John A. H. 
Keith, De Kalb, Ill.; John R. Kirk, Kirksville, Mo.; Isabel 
Lawrence, St. Cloud. Minn.; P. R. Leavenworth, Castleton, 
Vt.; Albert Leonard, Ypsilanti, Mich.; L. C. Lord, Charles- 
ton, Il.; E. A. Lyman, Ypsilanti, Mich.; E. Oram Lyle, 
Millersville, Pa.; O. L. Manchester, Normal, Tll.; Guy E. 
Maxwell, Winona, Minn.; W. L. McCowan. West Liberty, 
W.Va: C. T. McFarlane, Brockport,- Ill.; Duncan Mc- 
Gregor, Platteville; Charles McKenney, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Grace McLean, Bay City, Mich.; I. C. McNeill, Superior, 
Wis.: J. F. Millspaugh, Winona, Minn.; W. J. Milne, Al- 
bany, N, Y,; John C, Milne, Genesee, N, ¥.; Sarah S, Mont- 


gomery, Springfield, Ill.; Theo B, Noss, California, Pa.; 
Edw. C. Page, De Kalb, Ill.; S, F. Parson, De Kalb, Til: 
D. B. Price, Stevensville, Mont.; Daniel Putnam, Ypsil- 
anti, Mich.; Abigail Rae, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Carolyn M. 
Robbins, Mankato, Minn.; M. M. Ross, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
Albert Salisbury, Whitewater, Wis.; Nettie A. Sawyer, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; H. H, Seerley, Cedar Falls, Ia.; Andrew 
T. Smith, Mansfield, Pa.; Z. X. Snyder, Greeley, Colo,; 
Jennie L. Thomas, Detroit, Mich.; Arnold Tompkin, 


Chicago, Ill.; Dwight B. Waldo, Marquette, Mich.; Sarah 


J. Walter, Willimantic, Conn.; Frank A. Weld, Moore- 
head, Minn.; Adda P. Wertz, Carbondale, IIl.; J. N. Wil- 
kinson, Emporia, Kan. 

Manual Training —Edward A. Bending, Dayton, 0O.; 
Charles A, Bennett, Peoria, Ill.; Judson E. Hoyt, 
Menominee Falls, Wis.; G. B. Morrison, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Anna Murray, Chicago, Ill.; C. R. Richards, Albany, 
N. Y.; W. C. Toles, Irving Park, Ill.; J. H. Trybom, De- 
troit, Mich.; Daniel Upton, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Universities and Colleges——Arthur Allen, Boulder, 
Colo.; E. Benjamin Andrews, Lincoln, Neb.; Howard 
Ayers, Cincinnati, O.; W. M. Beardshear, Ames, Ia,; 
Hill M. Bell, Des Moines, Ia.; Stratton D. Brooks, 
Urbana, Ill.; John F. Brown, Iowa City, Ia.; M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Philadelphia, Pa.; William L. Bryan, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Nicholas Murray Butler, New York 
city; J. W. Carnahan, Berea, Ky.; Charles W. Cobb, 
Albany, N. Y.; J. W. Crabtree, Lincoln, Neb.; Charles De 
Garmo, Ithaca, N. Y.; Joseph V, Denney, Columpus, O.; 
Edwin G. Dexter, Urbana, IIl.; Dr. Frances Dickinson, 
Chicago; Andrew S. Draper, Champion, IIl.; Herbert F. 
Fisk, Evanston, Ill.; H. E. Griffith, Galesburg, Ill.; Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass.; Green Hall, Chicago; 
Paul H. Hanus, Cambridgé, Mass.; Regenia R. Heller, 
Detroit, Mich.; R. E, Hieronymus, Eureka, Ill; J. Per- 
cival Huggett, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Richard C. riughes, 
Ripon, Wis.; Wilbur S. Jackman, Chicago; Joseph Ken- 
nedy, Grand Forks, N. D.; D. L, Kiehle, Minneapolis; 
William F, Kink, Mt. Vernon, Ia.; C. J. Kroh, Chicago, 
Ill.; George H. Locke, Chicago; G. W. A. Luckey, Lin- 
coln, Neb.; Miles E. Marsh, Berea, Ky.; David R. Major, 
Columbus, O.; Frank MeMurry, New York city; Mrs. V. 
C. Meredith, St. Anthony, Minn.; Louise C. Monin, 
Chicago; W. R. Newbold, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. W. Nor- 
ton, Sioux Falls, S. D.; M. V. O’Shea, Madison, Wis,; 
William H. Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. H. Pennyman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; F. M. Peterson, Montevallo, Ala.; 
Daniel E. Phillips, University Park, Colo.; D, P. Purin- 
ton, Morgantown, W. Va.; Mrs. Alice H. Putnam, 
Chicago; Laura L, Runyon, Chicago, Ill.; James E. Rus- 
sell, New York city; Ellen C. Sabin, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Preston W. Search, Worcester, Mass.; Edward R. Shaw, 
New York city; Charles E. Shelton, Indianola, Ia.; J, 
Richard Street, Syracuse, N. Y.; Joseph Swain, Bloor®- 
ington, Ind,; Marion Talbot, Chicago, Ill.; A. R. Taylor, 
Decatur, Ill.; Charles F. Thwing, Cleveland, O.; A. W. 
Tressler, Madison, Wis.; Allen S. Whitney, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Ella F. Young, Chicago, Il. 


New England was represented by fifty men as 


follows: — 

W. W. Stetson, Maine; Thomas B. Stockwell, Rhode 
Island; Walter E. Roger, Vermont; Thomas M. Balliet, 
Springfield; Charles W. Bickford, Manchester, N. H.; 
Eugene Bouton, Pittsfield; I. H. Carfrey, Northampton; 
C. F. Carroll, Worcester, Randall J. Congdon, Everett; 
J. G. Edgerley, Fitchburg; Willard A, Frasier, Rutland, 
Vt.; I. Freeman Hall, North Adams; W. E. Hatch, New 
Bedford; C. H. Keyes, Hartford, Ct.; Robert C. Metcalf, 
Boston; Louis P, Nash, Holyoke; Walter S. Parker, Bos- 
ton; Frank E, Parlin, Quincy; B. W. Tinker, Waterbury, 
Conn.; Arthur K. Whitcomb, Lowell; Arthur D. Dean, 
Springfield; Charles W. Deane, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Stewart H. Rowe, New Haven; G. Stanley Hall, Worces- 
ter; Paul H, Hanus, Cambridge; P. W. Search, 
Worcester; W. C. Boyden, Boston; F. H. Palmer, Boston; 
Sarah J. Walter, Willi mantic, Conn.; A. E, Winship, 
Boston; J. C. Simpson, Boston; Frank A. Fitzpatrick, 
Boston; George A. Bacon, Boston; C. C. Birchard, Bos- 
ton; W. W. Tapley, Springfield; H. H. Hilton, Boston; 
A. H. Kenneson, Boston; C, H. Thurber, Boston; Edward 
Lord, Boston; K. N. Washburn, Springfield; O. M. 
Baker, Springfield; C. A, Sibley, Boston; Benjamin H. 
Sanborn, Boston; M. J. O’Brien, Boston; A. E. Carr, 
Boston; G. W. Holden, Springfield. 

West Virginia was represented by State Superin- 
iendent T. C. Miller, President D. B. Purrinton of 
the State University, George S. Laidley, superin- 
tendent, Charleston, and the principals of the three 
normal schools of the state: L. J. Corbly, M. M. Ross, 


W. L. McCowan. 
New York was represented by seventy educators. 
New Jersey by fifteen. 
Pennsylvania by fifteen, 
Illinois by 275, 
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ligious order, or he might escape to the city. If he 
joined some powerful merchant or trades guild, he was 
free if unclaimed by his master for a year and a day. 
This favor was practically secured to him in the clause 
concerning the freedom of the cities, where the guilds 
were very powerful. 

All freemen were sworn to uphold the charter, which 
was published throughout the realm, Twenty-five 
barons were appointed to guard the precious document, 
which provided them the legal right of resistance if the 
king should break his word. This he promptly did, for 
the pope annulled the charter, proclaiming it an outrage 
upon himself, as well as upon the king. Other kings 
besides John, who also had sworn to bind themselves to 
obey its conditions, afterwards breke their vows,. with 
the result, however, that England was never free from 
civil war until the provisions of this treaty were lived 
up to. It was well and trulr vencrated by the people 
as the safeguard of their liberties. It marked the first 
national movement during the 149 years which had 
elapsed since the conquest, and was the beginning, not 
the end, of the long struggle of the people to regain the 
supremacy. 

John hired soldiers from abroad, and attempted un- 
successfully to resist the fulfillment of his promise, At 
first he had the support of the pope, but he finally 
brought upon himself and upon the nation the ban of ex- 
communication. For six years the churches were closed 
and the dead buried in unhallowed ground. John at last 
humiliated himself most abjectly before the pope, giving 
up his kingdom to receive it again as a vassal of the 
pope, to whom was promised annual dues. From this 
time is marked a temporary fall of the kingly power and 
a permanent decline of the papal power. For the pope 
had overreached himself; no withering blight fell upon 
the harvests, no plague followed his anathemas. The 
sun shone upon good and evil as before, cities grew in 
power and disseminated ideas of fuller liberty for all in 
spite of civil war, commerce increased, and England was 
fairly prosperous. The pope had given the kingdom to 
another; he had closed their churches, now he de- 
manded annual tribute for the submission of John. This 
demand the people steadily resisted, the breach with the 
papacy constantly widening, until a national church, in- 
dependent of papal power, was nnally established. 

The resistance of the barons lasted until the death of 
John, For his young son was formed the first regency 
since the conquest. The regency proved a wise one, 
under which the cause of the people gained in power. 
Re-issues of the charter were made in 1216, 1217, and 
1225, but stripped of its great clauses in regard to taxa- 
tion and the national council. From the minority of 
Henry III. is traced the permanent royal council with 
responsibility to the nation in parliament. It had not 
yet come to stay, but the custom was formed; as is seen 
more and more now in our study, from established cus- 
tom grows precedent, from precedent grows privilege, 
from privilege grows constitutional law. 

It was an age of expanding commerce, and therefore 
of prosperity and growth. The crusades ad opened up 
trade with the East, with the free cities of Germany and 
of Italy. It was also an age of universities into which 
were drawn many restless and progressive spirits from 
the lower classes. Political principles were laid down 
by writers, far in advance of the times. The people 
reason: subtle influences are at work which are at last 
to restore to them their sovereignty. Bracton says: 
“The king must be subject to God and the law, for the 
law makes him king.” Another writer: “What restraint 
does the law lay on kings? Restraint from sullying 
themselves by departure from the law of right. This 
limitation is not servitude. It is the enhancement of 
true majesty.”” Again: “Let the community of the realm 
be consulted, and let us know the minds of the nation 
at large, which best understands its own laws.” These 
we perceive to be true principles of political economy, 
abstract reasoning, not specific demands for restoration 
of cusiomary privileges. These early philosophers seem 
to have conceived truly that the aim of the struggle 
should not, however, be abstract liberty, but the submis- 
sion of all to law. 

The dissemination of such principles no doubt in- 
spired the wise regency of Henry III., but in 1227 he 
began personally to reign. He hed been, of course, a 
ward of the pope, and brought up by a papal councilor, a 
wise and good man. Henry was noi an evil man like his 
father, but, rather, a man better fitted for the priesthood 
than for governing a growing and prosperous nation. 
From the first of his personal rcign he was beset by 
money difficulties. With reckless generosity grants were 
made, until the domains and revenues of the crown were 


squandered. Disgraced by a ahamefully misconducted 
war in Normandy and Anjou, Henry was obliged to go 
in person to the parliament to ask for money. The 


long peace of the regency had given the barons more 
power. Already the name of parliament is given to their 
assemblies; 1242 is the date of the earliest recorded de- 
bate in parliament, as to the expediency of giving their 
assistance in this foreign war. ‘The repeated calls for 
money give importance to parliament as the keeper of 
public funds, since none may be obtained without their 
consent. Over and over again in English history does 
this power suggest to parliament a bargain with the 
king; no money unless certain reforms are made. To 
the assembly to which Henry went himself the barons 
came, armed and accompanied by retainers. They re- 
fuse the money this time, but demand reforms, never- 
theless. Once more the pledges are broken, with the re- 
sult of armed rebellion. The king is captured and con- 
fined, notwithstanding the aid and support of the French 
king called St, Louis and the pope. De Montfort called 
the famous parliament of 1565, in which for the first 
time cities and boroughs were represented. This was a 
bold appeal to the rising democracy of the cities, but it 
was not successful at this time, Battles continued until 
the cause of the king triumphed. The king then volun- 
tarily granted most of the reforms for which the barons 
had fought. His son Edward, who had fought so heroic- 
ally and loyally for his father, went to take part in the 
last crusade. Henry had peace during the few remain- 
ing years of his life, and died in 1272, while Edward was 
still away from England. 

For two years he remained absent, the barons having 
ealled a council and taken oaths of allegiance to him. 
The constitutional history of the last two reigns had 
centered in the attempt of the barons to put legal (con- 
stitutional, therefore) checks to the misrule and tyranny 
of their kings. Hindrances to evil could produce an 
abundant crop of rebellion and civil war, but, after all, 
at this era real progress must depend greatly upon the 
ruler. The harvest time of their sowing was not until 
much later, and would perhaps have been longer delayed 
had not a truly great king come tc rule over them. Ed- 
ward’s first parliament was calied in 1275. He was the 
real founder of parliamentary government on broader 
principles than had before been developed, To make a 
government national, a liberal king was needed, and one 
willing to divide authority with the people. Edward I, 
proved to be such a king, thus making his reign an 
epoch, not only in England, but in the world. He is 
often called the greatest ruler of the Middle Ages; in- 
stitutions, customs which grew into wise laws through 
his influence exist to-day in all the world’s greatest 
countries. A devout man, a good son, a pure and de- 
voted husband is the record of his life. Yet, in an age 
in which political science was in its infancy, with barons 
grown mutinous from habit of rebellion, with a people 
ignorant as yet of the necessities of the state, he kept 
the kingly power somewhat rigorously in his own hands. 
He called many parliaments for counsel with his people. 
In 1295 representatives of the three estates were called 
together to meet a great emergency; there was rebellion 
in Wales on hand, as well as wars with Scotland and 
France. For this important parliament he summoned 
not only barons and clergy, but commons as well. The 


clergy refused to attend, so lords and commons became 
the permanent elements of parliament. This, called the 
model parliament, was the forerunner of an instituonn 
which has extended over the whole civilized world. 
Even so wise a king as Edward, however, was not to 
escape trouble with his barons. The king proposed to 
send them to France, while he managed the discordant 
elements at home. The barons refused to go without 
him. They agreed that their duty pledged them to war 
with the king, but not without him. Sulkily they re- 
tired to their homes and prepared for rebellion after the 
council broke up in anger, The kitig resorted to uncon- 
stitutional measures, raised troops, and went in person 
to France, leaving affairs at home with a regent, If he 
trusted to a return of loyalty when he went on what he 
believed to be a war for the nation, he was mistaken. 
Taxation was the chief duty of parliament, and the key 
to its power. Against the charter the king had usurped 
the powers of parliament. The siorm broke out anew 
so seriously that, by the advice of the council, the regent 
yielded to the barons and forwarded the charters to the 
king to sign (1297). These stated most explicitly that 
no tax should be imposed without the consent of the 
people in parliament. The king was obliged to sign, and 
thus ended the long period of struggle to limit the 
powers of the king, known as the charter era. Over 
eighty years had passed since magna charta was 
signed; now at last is the groundwork of the constitu- 
tion fully established. In the breaking up of the feudal 
system, the quarrels with. the nobiles led the kings of 


. Europe gradually to depend on the people. In the reign 


of Edward I. was born the English house of commons, a 
humble body, but destined to a great and glorious future. 

We have briefly traced, since the conquest, three 
stages: 1, The Norman stage, There were four Nor- 
man kings, under whom into the nation were infused 
new blood, while into language and laws were infused 
new foreign elements. 2. The Angevine stage. Henry 
II. and his sons. The period of fusion. The native and 
foreign elements unite, retaining the strongest elements 
of both. 3. The charter stage. Fifteenth year of 
John’s reign to twenty-eighth of Edward I. The powers 
of the king became limited and defined; parliament de- 
veloped. We have followed the rise and fall of the 
kingly power; next, we are to behold the expansion and 
deciine of parliamentary power, 


ROBERT BURNS. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 


In what reign did Burns live? 

Tell the story of his early life. 

His life in Edinburgh. 

Give three quotations from his poems. 

Name his chief songs. 

What pcems show Burns’ kindly feeling for animals? 
What one his love of independence? 

Read ‘‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 


Happy is he who has learned this one thing—to do 
the plain duty of the moment quickly and cheerfully, 
whatever it may be. 


Mathematics for the Last Half-Year 


Bangor, Me. 


Brighton, Mass. Salem, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass. Springfield, Mass. 
Marlboro, Mass. Brockton, Mass. 


ESSENTIALS OF SOLID GEOMETRY 
By WEBSTER WELLS 


6 gitanere a practical combination of more desirable qual- 
ities than any other geometry ever published. By the in- 
ductive method of demonstration and by the unusually large 
number of original exercises, this book develops strongly 
the power of vigorous, independent, and logical thought. 


Half Leather. 399 pages. Price, 81.50. 


EXERCISE BOOK IN ALGEBRA 
By MATTHEW S. McCURDY 


COLLECTION of more than 2,600 exercises, similar to those in the regular text-books, 

valuable as supplementary work, and giving an especially thorough and effective drill upon 
those subjects which are needed in preparation for college entrance examinations. Many recent 
college eutrance examination papers are also given. Would not such a book be of help to you 
and your classes in connection with your regular text-book, especially in preparatory work ? 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES USING THIS BOOK 
Northampton, Mass. Worcester Academy. 

St. Albans, Vt. New Bedford, Mass. Kent's Hill Seminary, Me. 
Goddard Seminary, Barre, Vt. Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Ct. 
Phillips Academy, Andover. Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 
Volkmann School, Boston. University School, Providence. 
Cloth. 226 pages. With or without Answers. Price, GO cents. 


St. Paul's School, Concord, N. H. 
English High School, Somerville. 


COMPLETE TRIGONOMETRY 
By WEBSTER WELLS 


NEW Trigonometry with many improvements, notably 
in the proofs of functions, the general demonstrations 
of formule, the solution of right triangles, etc. Plenty of 
exercises, most of which are new, have been selected with 
great care, and are to be worked out with Four-Place Tables. 


Half Leather. 148 pages. Price, 90 cents. 


D, C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Chicago 
London 
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SCRIBNER’S TEXT-BOOKS 


Tobe published in April 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By WriutrAm VAuGHN Moopy and Rosert Morss Lovett, of the University of Chicago. 12mo. About 450 pages. Jn press. 
An account of English letters covering especially the period from which requirements are taken for college entrance examinations. Besides 
giving secondary school students a correct understanding of the origin and meaning of English literature,-the book is designed particularly to 


place before them in perspective the greater personalities and their significance. 
Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, and the Georgian and Victorian poets and novelists, with full commentaries and reviews of their more important 


works. The whole undertaking is one greatly to be welcomed for its scholastic excellence and for its utility to the teacher. 


There are admirable chapters on Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 


Government in State and Nation 


By J. A. James, Ph.D., Professor of History in Northwestern University, 
and A. H. Sanrorp, M. A., Professor of History in the Stevens Point 
(Wis.) Normal School. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, mez. 

The authors have endeavored to present to teachers of Civil Govern- 
ment a book on the same plane with the best texts in History, Literature, 
and Science. Emphasis is placed upon the actual workings of the govern- 
ment in its various departments, and prominence is given to practical problems 
of local government, such as arise in connection with elections, trials, tax- 
ation, and the like. The Suggestive Questions in connection with each 
chapter, and the multitude of references, giving not only title of book or 
magazine, but the exact page, makes this an improvement over other texts on 
the subject. 

The Outlook says of it: * Fine in plan, in style, in scholarship, and in 
spirit. In treating every subject there is not only information as to how af- 
fairs are now being managed, but as to how progressive men think they 
should be managed, and there is also a bibliography referring to the best 
things to be read about it both in books and magazines, An admirable piece 


Elementary Physical Geography 


An Outline of Physiography. By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 
1z2mo. With maps and colored plates. 383 pages. $1.25, med. 


This is an Elementary book ; it is designed for high, normal, and sec- 
ondary schools, and not for the college or university student. ‘l‘hought 
questions, individual exercises, and field work are abundantly provided. 
The author’s familiarity both with educational and geographic science 
makes the book unusually strong. 

Has displaced every other text on the subject in one place or another, 
and is everywhere giving the best of satisfaction. 


Journal of Education says: ‘“ Nowhere have Mr. Redway’s knowledge 
and skill appeared to better advantage, to say the least, than in this book. 
The analysis of the subject is remarkably clear, scientific, and usable; the 
arrangement of each chapter is pedagogical, with exercises and questions 
admirably prepared. The wealth of material is specially noticeable. In the 
final twenty-five pages are given the industrial regions and interests of the 
United States.” 


oof work.” 


Repway'ss “Commercial Geography” 7 reparation 


New York 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


Educational Department 


SONS Chicago 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE CHILDREN’S HEALTH. By Florence Hull Win- 
terburn. New York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 
280 pp. Price, $1.25, 

“The -Children’s Health,’ by Mrs. Winterburn, de- 
serves much praise. The author has been introduced to 
our readers already as the author of “From the Child’s 
Standpoint.”” This book which follows, in The Parents’ 
Library, has the same practical views and suggestions, 
which recommend the earlier book. Mrs. Winterburn 
has a peculiar faculty for seeing the child’s life from the 
child’s own point of view, a point which it is essential 
to take to understand the ethics of childhood, but a rare 
one to take, nevertheless. ‘“‘The Parents’ Library” is an 
ethical series, and ‘‘The Children’s Health’ lays the 
foundation of the normal and physical health of children 
in a normal health of mind. And the corner-stone of 
that foundation is happiness. Mrs, Winterburn shows 
how both health and happiness are related to the child’s 
natural physical activities, its spontaneous emotions,— 
eating, and sleeping, and singing, and playing. And she 
shows how, in very practical ways, to cultivate’ the 
natural forces into right habits, and how to train body, 
and voice, and mind into happy thoughts, whose expres- 
sions, and graceful movements, and sweet tones, obedient 
nerves, and a normal state of mind and body, which is 
true health, 


FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENGLISH.: Books One 
and Two. By O. I. Woodley. Superintendent of 
Menominee, Mich, and M. S. Woodley. New York: 
The Maemillan Company. Cloth. Book I,, 192 pp., 
price, 40 cents, Book II., 265 pp., price, 50 cents. 
Both illustrated. 

Here is something wisely new for language teaching. 
In every plan and in minutest detail the authors have 
sought to make the learning of good English certain and 
relatively easy. The plan is comprehensive, It is made 
on the inelusive rather than the exclusive theory, It 
utilizes all the traditionally good ways and means of 
teaching language. It is also well winnowed as to im- 
pedimenta in devices. It is sutliciently new to be fas- 
cinating, and not so new as to daze either student or 
teacher. The books are sure to command the high re- 
spect of all the best teachers, and will not antagonize 
those who shun unusual effort. I like the spirit, the 
purpose of the author, and the faithfulness to details. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR. 
Twentieth Century Edition. 273 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This old standard system, upon which all later systems 

of shorthand are founded, comes out in a new and very 

complete edition, named after the new century. It con- 
tains all the latest revisions of business, reportorial, and 
legal forms, each section ‘being edited by an expert in 
his particular line of shorthand correspondence, This 
ew edition is revised from the “accumulated experi- 


_ enee” of over sixty years in the history of shorthand 


instruction, and needs only examination to place it still 
at the head for exactness and completeness. 
AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN— 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC. By 

Mara L. Pratt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, 

Mara L. Pratt has probably written as many fascinat- 
ing books for school use 4&8 any woman in the fraternity. 
She has the rare art of telling the desirable things in 
history in a charming style. She is an artist in her line, 
and she has grown steadily in power. This is the fifth 
book in this series of the America’s Story for America’s 
Children. The others are: “The Beginner’s Book,” “Ex- 
ploration and Discovery,’ ‘‘The Early Colonies,” and 
“The Later Colonial Period,” This series is a genuine 
contribution to child literature. They are the best of 
school readers, and they are equally good for the home. 
If I believed in the Sunday school library, I should say 
that these were ideal books therefor, and if such books 
were in these libraries they would be respected as they 
are not now. The illustrations are every way attractive 
and valuable. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERMENTAL CHEMISTRY. By 
W. F. Forman. New York: A. S, Barnes & Co. 320 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is a beginner’s text-book, adapted to those stu- 
dents especially who complete their course in chemistry 
in one year in the high or preparatory school, There- 
fore, while the book aims first to be scientific, the design 
is that it shall be thorough and complete, so far as it 
goes, and work directly to develop the student’s power 
to reason from analysis. With this purpose in view, it 
is clear, practical, and progressive, treating with the es- 
sentials of the science, and refreshingly lightemed of an 
overloading of data and superfluous explanatory matter, 
non-essential to a student, and which a teacher may have 
at hand in a supplementary book. Full-page illustra- 
tions showing every piece of apparatus required for the 
usual experiments make the text perfectly clear, and aid 
materially in preparing for those experiments. 

A few quantitative experiments are given, and the 
theory of solutions is briefly included, In the appendix 
is a table of chemical synonyms. In all its features the 
book admirably recommends itself as peculiar to the 
place for which it was written, while, at the same time, 
it answers by the training in insight and reasoning out 
of experiments for the preparatory course of those stu- 
dents who propose to study more into the science. 
STORIES FROM LE MORTE D’ARTHUR AND THE 

MABINOGION. By Beatrice Clay. London: J. M. 

Dent & Co. 

This is an exquisite miniature edition of the 
Arthurian stories adapted from ‘Morte D’Arthur and 
the Mabinogion,”’ ‘The stories are tcld sweetly, grace- 
fully, and appreciatively, with the imaginative character 


preserved, and all left out that it would not be wise for 
young people to read. It is published in the Temple 
Classics edition for young people. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 


G. F. WATTS, R. A. By Charles T. Bateman. Illus- 
trated. 
GEORGE ROMNEY. By Rowley Cleeve. Illustrated. 


New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 50 cents for each 

volume. 

“Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters’? possesses all the 
exquisiteness that we associate with the name “minia- 
ture.” They are little books of about sixty pages, in 
which are made brief studies of eminent artists, giving 
a list of works, and prints of most notable pictures. 

Both the Watts and the Romney are written in a sym- 
pathetic spirit, with less biography, and more apprecia- 
tion in the limited space of the treating of them. The 
Watts contains a very fine portrait of Cardinal Manning 
(National portrait gallery). In the Romney tue portrait 
of Lady Hamilton (also from the National portrait gal- 
lery) alone makes the book worth possessing. 

AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. By Gaston 
Douay. The Silver Series of Modern Text-books, 
New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 297 pp. 

This French Reader is a series of selections from emi- 
nent French authors. It is in four parts, The first part, 
entitled “La France,” is designed from Larisse’s ‘‘His- 
toire de France,’ which is the reading book of public 
schools. Parts II. and III, are prose selections, and 
Part IV. contains poetical selections. This book should 
bear the hallmark ‘“‘judicious,” which, like “sterling” on 
silver, speaks for itself. Its aim is to avoid being a com- 
pilation, and not to lose the significance of the culture 
study of French literature in an attempt to be enter- 
taining. The principle of thought study is placed first 
in making the selections, and extracts are chosen from 
the strong writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, as well as from the popular story writers of 
the nineteenth century, The student who needs a reader 
is supposed to have become a more or less versatile 
reader of simple French, and to have progressed beyond 
using the reader as a means of studying language con- 
struction, and this reader is prepared for students who 
have made some advance. It is prepared with notes and 
a vocabulary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Price, $2.00.—*The Hand of 


“Irrigation.” By F. H. Newell. 
Price, 


God im American History.” By Robert Ellis Thompson. 
$1.00.——“Verba Crucis.”” By Rev. T. C. McClelland. Price, 50 
cents.——‘'The Story of Pemaquid.” By James Otis. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Holy War.” By John Bunyan. Price, 50 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

‘‘An Intermediate Arithmetic.” By Ella M. Pierce. New York: 
Burdett, & Co. 

‘“‘A Primer of Work and Play.” B Mdith G, Alger. Price, 
cents. Boston: Heath & Go, 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 


later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


March 15: New Exgland Association of 
Teachers of English, Boston. 

March 21-22: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Peoria 

March 24-28: Winnebago County (IIl.) 
Teachers’ Institute, Rockford, 

March 27-28-29: Michigan Schoolmasters’ 
Club, Ann Arbor. 

March 27-29: Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 27-28-29: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Temple College, 
Philadelphia. 

March 30: Inland Empire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. 

March 28-29: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Monmouth. 

April 1-3: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto. 

April 2-4: Northern Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk. 

April 3-5: Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
Washington. 

April 3-4-5: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, South Bend. 

April 3-5: Southeastern Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, Auburn. 

April 3-4-5: Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Centralia. 

April 3-4-5: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Bloomington. 

April 4-5: Northwestern Ohio Superin- 
tendents’ and Teachers’ Round Table 
Association, Van Wert. 

April 4-5: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Monroe. 

April 11-13: Iowa State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Spencer. 

April 23-24-25: International Kinder- 
garten Union, Boston. 

April 23-24-25: International Kindergar- 
ten Union, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE 


WATERVILLE. At the meeting of the 
executive committee of the Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association the following were pres- 
ent: Professor F. W. Johnson, president; 
W. E. Russell, Gorham normal echool; 
C. E. Tilton, superintendent of schools in 
Bangor, and David S. Wheeler of Water- 
ville. It was decided to change the date 
of the annual meeting from December to 
some date in October. It was also voted 
to hold the next meeting in Waterville. 
It is expected that there will be a large 
public meeting in the new city hall, 
Waterville, which will be addressed by 
Booker T. Washington. 

SKOWHEGAN. Miss Charlotte S. Dor- 
man of Harrington, who was graduated 
last year from the Massachusetts art 
normal school, is employed as instructor 
in drawing in the publie schools, Miss 
Dearborn, who fills the position, being ob- 


liged to abstain from work temporarily on 
account of ill health. 

LISBON. A. E. Linscott, principal of 
the Lisbon high school, announces that 
he has decided to accept an offer from 
Freedom Academy to act as the principal 
of that institution. Mr. Linscott has been 
principal of the high school in Lisbon for 
the last two years. 

WAYNE. W. W. Walton, superintend- 
ent of schools, has been elected principal 
of Washburn high school, and therefore is 
not a candidate for re-election. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. The Middle- 
sex Schoolmaster< club had its annual 
dinner at the Quincy House, Boston, last 
Saturday, President J. S, Emerson of 
Somerville in the chair. The topic was 
“Defects in the Schools,” with addresses 
by A. E. Winship, J. W. MacDonald, and 
W. P. Beckwith. The officers for the en- 
suing year are president, Mr. Howe of the 
Wakefield high school; and secretary, Mr. 
Emerson of Stoneham. 

HARVARD. The Harvard Teachers’ 
Association on March 8 elected as offi- 
cers for the coming year: President, F. A. 
Tupper, principal of the Brighton high 
school; vice-president, C. C, Ramsey, 
Durfee high school, Fall River; secretary, 
P. H. Hanus, Cambridge; treasurer, O. B. 
Oakman, South Braintree; trustee, G, H. 
Browne, Cambridge. 

CHELSEA. Owing to the overcrowd- 
ing of the public schools of Chelsea, 
Superintendent Small’s monthly report 
for February is of especial interest, be- 
cause it shows some peculiar conditions. 
Comparing the total membership for Feb- 
ruary, 1902, with the total for the same 
month in 1901, shows an increase of 
ninety-two; while the average daily at- 
tendance has dropped from 5,010 in 1901 
to 4,955 in 1902. The percentage of daily 
attendance also has been lowered from 
91.2 to 89.7. This change is attributed to 
the fact that many of the pupils have re- 
mained at home owing to an epidemic of 
measles. The enrollment sheets show 
6,026 names against 5,836 for last Febru- 
ary. The schools were visited by 1,125 
people last month. During the same time 
last year the visitors numbered 1,248. In 
the matter of absence, last month’s record 
compares very unfavorably with that of a 
year ago; it shows 21,184 half days lost, 
against 18,419 for February, 1901. Tardi- 
ness also increased slightly, while the 
number of dismissions was much less. 
February, 1901, sixty-five pupils received 
corporal punishment; last month the 
number was only twenty-seven. There 
were one-third less cases of truancy. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. Andrew Carnegie has 
offered to give this town a $20,000 public 
library building if the citizens will 
pledge $2,000 a year to its support, and 
provide a suitable site. The gift is prin- 
cipally due to Principal Fred E. Corbin 
of the Southbridge high schoel, who con- 
ducted the negotiations with Mr. Car- 
negie. The committee voted to ask the 
town for an appropriation of $10,000 to 
add to Mr. Carnegie’s $20,000. They also 
voted thanks to Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Corbin. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
NEWBURGH. The 
Council of the Highlands held its mid- 
winter meeting at the Palatine hotel on 
February 7 and 8. The meeting began on 
Friday evening with one of the Palatine’s 
excellent banquets. This was followed by 
a short and interesting list of toasts, pre- 


Schoolmasters’ - 


sided over by Superintendent J. F. Tuthill 
of Middletown, N. Y. Principal W. A. 
McConnell of Kingston spoke on “Our 
Boys”; Principal Guy H. Baskerville of 
Goshen on “Our Girls’; Principal B. E. 
Whitaker of Rhinebeck on “The 
Parents”; J, F. Meyer of Matteawan on 
“Teachers”; President C. C. waines of the 
Eastman Business College of Pough- 
keepsie on “Boards of Education”; and 
E. D. Lent of Highlands on ‘Principals 
and the Rest,’’ The speech of the even- 
ing was by Dr. Melvil Dewey, director of 
the state library, on “Twentieth Century 
Library, and Home Education.” Dr. 
Dewey had his audience with him from 
the start. He gave a history of the li- 
brary movement, and then told of the 
ways in which the homes of the people 
are being reached to-day. He discussed 
the traveling libraries, branch libra- 
ries, neighborhood libraries, which 
have been organized in the state, 
He told of the formation of study clubs, 
to which the state library loaned books 
and pictures covering a study period of 
ten consecutive weeks. Some idea of the 
great expense of caring for books was 
given, and Dr. Dewey prophesied that 
this expense, together with the enormous 
and increasing output of books, would 
soon swamp the small libraries, and that, 
in consequence, great centralized libraries 
would be formed, with experts in each de- 
partment of knowledge, ready to do a 
man’s work for him at only a nominal 
expense. Dr. Dewey outlined some of the 
improvements of the future. Any man 
could be connected by telephone with the 
great central library, from which he could 
get any books or information he needed. 
Library wagons, each carrying 1,000 
books, would cover country districts, 
working around a central library, and 
reaching every village or hamlet once a 
month, Library cars, with a capacity of 
20,000 books, would travel by rail from 
town to town, offering the people any- 
_ thing they wanted in the line of reading. 
After the Saturday morning business 
meeting, Professor Warren W. Read of 
the Mt, Beacon Military Academy, Fish- 
kill-on-Hudson, read a paper on “The 
High School Students’ Reading,” urging a 
closer supervision by teachers of the read- 
ing of their pupils, and arguing that the 
personal direction of a student’s reading 
is the surest means of building a personal 
bond between teacher and pupils. The 
paper provoked a lively and helpful dis- 
cussion, opened by Principal W. A. 
Wheatley of Chester. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Miss Margaret McCloskey, supervisor of 
primary schools in Newark, N. J., has re- 
cently been honored by the board of edu- 
cation by»a very substantial increase in 
salary. Miss McCloskey’s star is in the 
ascendant, and she is a coming woman, 
educationally. 

Fred E. Benton of Woodstown has been 
elected city superintendent, to succeed 
Thomas R. Fretz at Ocean City. Mr. Ben- 
ton is a strong man, and follows a strong 
man, 

Ralph W. Jones, principal of the high 
school, has been elected to succeed A. F. 
Stauffer as supervising principal at Chat- 
ham. Mr. Jones is a Columbia man. 

The principal salary question is again 
to the front in Newark, and this time the 
salaries will undoubtedly be raised to 

2,500 as the maximum. 

The term of State Superintendent 
Charles J. Baxter expires next month, 
Mr. Baxter has made a record upon which 
he can safely stand as a candidate for a 
third term, 

The high school aid school No. 15 were 
among the buildings burned to the ground 


THE THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 


Emil 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fur their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 


departments have ob- 


of these 
tained fine positions. 


Leibling System of Advanced 


Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 
550 Woovwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Established 1853 


JOHN H. DANIELS & SON 


92 Franklin St., Boston 
FOR Academies 


DIPLOMAS 
ALL KINDS 


We are the largest producers of Diplomas in 
New England. Correspondence invited, 


Colleges 
Seminaries 


Steel Plate 
Copper Plate 
Lithographic 
Typographic 


in the great Paterson fire. The Roebling — 


school at Trenton was also a victim of fire 
last week. 

L. A. Beardsley of Madison has been 
appointed principal of the Seventh-avenue 
school, Newark. Mr. Beardsley is a 
graduate of Cornell University, and has 
taken special courses in both Columbia 
University and the Teachers’ College of 
New York City. His successor as super- 
intendent at Madison is A. F. Stauffer, 
formerly superintendent at Phillipsburg, 
Penn, Mr. Stauffer is also equipped with 
college and university training. 

Miss Louise Connelly, formerly of 
Washington, D. C., and well known as an 
authoress and institute lecturer, has re- 
cently been appointed supervisor of gram- 
mar schools in the city of Newark. 

Thomas R. Fretz, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools of Ocean City, has just been 
elected to the principalship of Abington- 
avenue school in Newark. Mr. Fretz isa 
graduate of Lafayette College, and has 
taken special courses in Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. A _ meeting of the 
trustees of the Carnegie Institution was 
“held at the state department January 29. 
Abram §S. Hewitt of New York called the 
meeting to order, Secretary Hay was 
elected temporary chairman, and Charles 
D. Walcott temporary secretary. William 
E. Dodge of New York was elected to the 
board to fill a vacancy caused by the 
declination of ex-President Cleveland, 
who sent a letter regretting his inability 
to serve. In presenting the deed of gift, 
Mr. Carnegie said: ‘“‘My first thought was 
to fulfill the expressed wish of Washing- 
ton by establishing a university here, but 
a study of the question forced me to the 
conclusion that, under present conditions, 
were Washington still with us, his finely- 
balanced judgment would decide that, in 
our generation, at least, such use of 
wealth would not be the best. My desire 
was to co-operate with all educational in- 
stitutions, and establish what would be a 
source of strength and not of weakness to 
them, and the idea of a Washington uni- 
versity, or of anything of a memorial 
character, was’ therefore abandoned. 
This gift in no wise interferes with the 
proposed university or with any memo- 
rials, It has its own more modest field, 
and is intended to co-operate with all 
kindred institutions, including the Wash- 
ington University, if ever built—and it 
may be built if we continue to increase in 
population as heretofore for a generation. 
In this hope, I think, the name should be 
sacredly held in reserve. It is not a mat- 
ter of one million, or ten millions, or even 
of twenty millions, but of more to fulfill 
worthily the wish of Washington; and I 
think no one would presume to use this 
almost sacred name except for a univer- 
sity of the very first rank, established by 
national authority, as he desired. Be it 
our part in our day and generation to do 
what we can to extend the boundaries of 
human knowledge by utilizing existing 
institutions, Gentlemen, I wish you 
abundant success, and venture to prophesy 
that, through your efforts, in co-operation 
with those of kindred societies in our 
country, contributions to the advance- 
ment of the race through research will 
compare in the near future not unfavor- 
ably with those of any other land.’’ The 
deed itself recites in substance as follows: 
That Andrew Carnegie deems it his duty 
and highest privilege to administer the 
wealth which has come to him as a trustee 
in behalf of others, and entertaining the 
belief that the best means of discharging 
that trust is by extending the opportuni- 
ties for study and research in our country,, 
he transfers to the trustees named $10,- 
000,000 of registered five per cent. bonds 
of the United States steel corporation. 
This gift is to’ be held in trust; the income 
from the bonds or from other securities 
that may be substituted for them to be 
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applied to paying the expenses of the 
trustees, who are to receive the bonds and 
collect the interest, and may sell the same 
and invest the proceeds according to the 
laws of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts, and who are not made re- 
sponsible for the safety of the bonds or 
for their depreciation. They may ap- 
point officers, fixing their salaries, and 
provide for the financial business of the 
trust. The income is to be expended in 
founding in Washington an institution to 
co-operate with those now or hereafter 
established, and in tne broadest and most 
liberal manner encourage investigation, 
research, and discovery, show the applica- 
tion of knowledge to the improvement of 
mankind, provide such buildings, labora- 
tories, books, and apparatus as may be 
needed, and afford instruction of an ad- 
vanced character to students properly 
qualified to profit thereby. Unexpended 
income may be kept in a reserve fund to 
defray the cost of buildings. By a two- 
thirds vote, the trustees may modify these 
conditions in accordance with the original 
purpose, which is “to secure, if possible, 
for the United States of America leader- 
ship in the domain of discovery and the 
utilization of new forces for the benefit of 
man,” The trustees, after accepting the 
deed of gift, adopted by-laws, and then 
elected these officers: Chairman of the 
board of trustees, Abram Hewitt; vice- 
chairman, Dr. J. 8S. Sillings; secretary, 
Charles D. Walcott. Dr. Daniel C. Gil- 
man, late of Johns Hopkins University, 
was elected president. The institution 
completed its organization by the election 
of the following executive committee: 
Abram S. Hewitt, Dr. D. C. Gilman, Elihu 
Root, Dr. J. S. Billings, Carroll D. Wright, 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, and Dr. C. D. Wal- 
cott. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHAMPAIGN. The following circular 
has been published: The University of 
Illinois, believing that instruction in 
drawing should form part of the public 
school curriculum, and wishing to en- 
courage and assist the movement to in- 
troduce the work into all schools, will 
hold an exhibition of the work in drawing 
of Illinois public school pupils at the uni- 
versity, in connection with the univer- 
sity high school conference, the inter- 
scholastic oratorical contest, and the 
interscholastic athletic meet, May 15 to 
17, 1902, This exhibition will include all 
classes and varieties of drawing executed 
in the public schools, including the un- 
graded county schools, from the primary 
through the high school. The university 
will invite two of the most eminent 
authorities in this subject in the West to 
assist the head of its department of art 
and design in awarding honorable men- 
tion to all especially good examples of 
work. It is thought of the university 
that the return of these commended 
drawings to the schools will serve as a 
stimulus to the students, and set stand- 
ards which will improve the quality of 
future work. It is hoped that there may 
be a gemeral interest taken in this at- 
tempt of the university to assist in the 
development of uhis study in the state, 
and that all classes of work, mechanical 
drawing, science, and other work executed 
by students, as well as art work, so called, 
may be sent. It is also hoped that teach- 
ers will feel free to send small exhibits— 
even a single mount—as there is no com- 
petition between exhibits. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

In the death of Superintendent W. H. 
Glasscock of Bloomington, Indiana loses 
one of her strong educators, He stood for 
all that was best in administrative work 
and in methods. He was loved by all. 
His successor is James K. Beck, who for 
a number of years has been principal of 
the high school. 

The recent meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association was very successful. 
Will P. Hart of Covington made a fine 
permanent secretary and treasurer. He 
brought the banner delegation from his 
county. President Brown of the North- 
ern Indiana normal school was an almost 


OUNG MAN, with College and 
Conservatory experience, desires 
position as Musical Director, or teacher 
of Singing, Piano, or Theory in Boys’ 
School or College, or as Organist. 
J. E, 
162 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, 


ideal presiding officer. President Swain’s 
paper on “A National University” called 
forth much favorable comment, Super- 
intendent George H. Tapy of Whitley 
county is the new member on the Read- 
ing Circle board. Superintendent W. H. 
Senour of Franklin county succeeds him- 
self on the Reading Circle board. Presi- 
dent W. A. Bell of Antiocn College was 
a welcome visitor. Superintendent John 
W. Carr of Anderson was greatly missed. 
He was at home attending to work made 
necessary by the destruction by fire of one 


of his largest school buildings. Superin- © 


tendent C, A. Prosser of New Albany is 
the new president of the association, He 
is one of the young, but very aggressive, 
superintendents, and will certainly be a 
splendid officer. Superintendent C. N, 
Peak of Princeton is the new chairman of 
the executive committee. 

The executive committee of the North- 
ern Indiana Teachers’ Association has is- 
sued the following circular: From pre- 
liminary reports, the coming session of 
the association at South Bend, April 3 to 
5, promises to surpass its previous record 
of 2,809 in point of attendance. The ex- 
ecutive committee has secured Jacques W. 
Redway, F. R. G. S., as one of the speak- 
ers. His texts on geography are used by 
over 3,000,000 children, and by more than 
60,000 teachers. He has a national repu- 
tation as a lecturer on geography and 
economics. Lorado Taft, one of 
America’s foremost artists and sculptors, 
has consented to give two lectures, one 
illustrating possibilities of work in clay, 
the other an illustrated art lecture, The 
committee is in correspondence with 
other instructors of national prominence, 
but do not feel free to use their names 
until final arrangements are completed. 
Exhibits of art work, penmanship, etc., 
are solicited, and will be given ample 
space for display, if request be made to 
Superintendent Moon, chairman of local 
committee, by March 25. The hotels, in- 
cluding the Oliver house, have made spe- 
cial rates to members of the association, 
and the Central Fassenger Association 
has given a one-fare rate for round trip 
from all points within Indiana congres- 
sional districts six to thirteen, inclusive, 
and also to all southern border counties 
of Michigan, Aside from the association, 
South Bend offers much of interest, Invi- 
tations have been extended to visitors to 
inspect, at their convenience, the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works, the Studebaker 
Wagon Works,—two of the largest con- 
cerns of their kind in the world. Notre 
Dame University and St. Mary’s have also 
extended a welcome to all members of the 
association, and invite them to visit their 
respective educational institutions. The 
local business committee at South Bend 
has been organized fcr some time, and the 
several sub-committees have arrange- 
ments well under way for the meeting. 
They propose to leave nothing undone 
that will contribute to the success of the 
association or comfort and happiness of 
every one that attends the meeting. The 
Studebaker auditorium and the audito- 
rium-annex, just across the hall from the 
auditorium, have been leased for the use 
of the association. The general meetings 
will be held in the former, while the lat- 
ter will be used for the headquarters of 
the association, and as a general reception 
and waiting room for teachers, The sev- 
eral sections will meet in churches within 
three blocks of the auditorium. Four 
hotels within four blocks of the audito- 
rium are pledged to entertain over 800 
teachers at rates ranging from $1 to $2 
per day, double. Entertainment in pri- 
vate families will be provided for those 
who prefer to be so accommodated at $1 
per day each. The sessions of the Gen- 
eral Association will be held Thursday, 
afternoon and evening, Friday, morning 
and evening, and Saturday morning, The 
usual sectional meetings will be held Fri- 
day afternoon, and for these strong pro- 
grams are prepared. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


COLORADO. 


GOLDEN. The trouble between the 
faculty and students of the State school 
of mines has been amicably settled, and 
the work of the school continues as for- 
merly. 

DENVER. Superintendent L. C. Green- 
lee of district No. 2 was married to Miss 
Rachel Bauman at Bloomington, IIl., Feb- 
ruary 20. Mr. Greenlee is well known in 
educational circles, was, until this year, 
treasurer of the N. E, A., and is at present 
a director of that body...»Mrs. Greenlee 
was for two years instructor in elocution 
and physical culture in the West Denver 
high school, and until the holidays of the 
present school year held a similar posi- 


tion in the Pueblo high school. She is a 
graduate of the Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and a post-graduate of Boston and 
Chicago Universities, and has a host of 
friends in Denver, who will welcome her 
back. Mr. and Mrs, Greenlee will return 
to Denver about March 1. 

BOULDER. The State University has 
suffered a severe loss by the death of Pro- 
fessors Fulton and Murfree, They were 
strong men in their respective depart- 
ments, and men universally admired. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Mayor Low in his annual address lately 
forwarded to the board of aldermen paid 
due attention to the necessities of the 
school system. He said: “While not at- 
tempting at this time to consider in de- 
tail the needs of the city, there are three 
or four main lines of expenditure which 
must command the careful consideration 
of the authorities, First of all in import- 
ance, I place the question of providing 
adequate school accommodations for the 
children of the city. It is roughly esti- 
mated that a sum approximating $4,000,000 
must be raised every year for the pur- 
chast of new sites and the erection of new 
school buildings in order to keep up with 
the normal annual growth of the school 
population. In the meanwhile, the re- 
cent board of education has placed itself 
on record as believing that an expendi- 
ture of $8,000,000 in addition is now 
necessary for the same purposes, in order 
to make good existing deficiencies. With- 
out making myself responsible for the ac- 
curacy of either of these estimates, both 
of which seem to be large, it is evident 
that here is a problem of the first magni- 
tude. I imagine that $10,000,000 would 
substantially meet both the existing defi- 
ciencies and the current needs. It is idle 
to improve the material conditions of the 
city if it is to be done at the expense of 
leaving many thousands of its children in 
ignorance during the best years of their 
school life. It makes comparatively little 
difference to the city, as to most public 
improvements, whether they are secured 
a year or two earlier or a year or two 
later; but two or three years taken out of 
the school life of a child affect his own 
well-being and his value as a citizen as 
long as he lives. It is for this reason that 
I consider that the very first claim upon 
the resources of the city is.to make as 
large appropriations for school buildings 
and school sites as the financial condition 
of the city will justify.” 

In line with the mayor’s recommenda- 
tion to the board of aldermen, the board 
of education at its last meeting adopted 
resoiutions requesting the board of esti- 
mate to issue schoolhouse bonds to the 
amount of $9,542,517,50 for the purpose of 
buying and improving sites and erecting 
new buildings for elementary schools, and 
two new high schools in the years 1902-3. 
Of the total asked, $5,175,517 are required 
to meet present deficiencies and build 
schools to take care of children who have 
not now proper school facilities. The re- 
mainder is needed to erect 550 classrooms, 
and to purchase sites to take care of the 
normal yearly increase in school popula- 
tion. The building operations involvel 
for the elementary schools alone contem- 
plate the making ready of more than 
1,000 new classrooms, seating 53,000 chil- 
dren. 

The board ratified the following: The 
estimate of the city superintendent is that 
provision must be made annually for 
about 25,000 new pupils, this being the 
estimated yearly increase in schdéol popu- 
lation. Allowing sixty-five pupils to a 
classroom, the number of classrooms re- 
quired each year will be about 550, which, 
according to figures furnished by the 
superintendent of school buildings, will 
cost approximately $3,250,000. To prov.de 
the sites necessary for these buildings will 
probably involve an outlay of fully 
$1,000,000, 

To meet the demand for school accom- 
modations which are certain to be re- 
quired during the year 1903, it is neces- 
sary that the sum of $4,250,000 to be ex- 
pended during that year should be made 
available as soon as required by this 
board, in order that sites may be acquired 
and contracts for building awarded with- 
out the delay that would be inevitable if 
the apthorization of the necessary bond 
issues be deferred until next year. 

Mr. Lafayette Olney, who was retired 
by the board on the first instant on his 
own application, after a continuous ser- 
vice of fifty-four years, was the guest of 
honor at his former school, P, S. 14, on 
the 5th inst. Many of Mr. Olney’s pupils, 


men now high in active business life, were 
there, and letters were received from those 
who were unable to be present. A lead- 
ing feature of the exercises was the pre- 
sentation of an oil painting of Mr. Olney 
to the school. 


TWO KINDS OF TEACHERS. 

There are, to my mind, two kinds of 
teachers, and only two kinds of teachers. 
The one teaches subjects, The other 
teaches students. The one has for his 
primary aim the explaining of a truth, 
and the explaining of a trutb is impor- 
tant. The other has for his primary aim 
the enlargement and the enrichment of 
the student’s being. Truth he uses as a 
means for seeking the student, ‘‘What do 
you teach?’ was asked of a great chemist. 
“Boys,” was the reply. The question, 
therefore, respecting the teacher with ref- 
erence to the student is not how little, but 
how much does he give. Let him explain 
or decline to explain, but let him have a 
mighty good will for the student. Let 
him have, or have not, an emotional sym- 
pathy for the student. Let him know his 
subject with thoroughness or with thin- 
ness, in narrowness or in breadth, but let 
him have good will for the student. Let 


the good will always be the best and 


strongest will. 

No one can teach one subject weil un- 
less he knows also other subjects. For 
instance, geology has relations with ele- 
mentary mechanics, with chemistry, and 
with systematic biology, Physiography 
has reiations with philosophy and eco- 
nomics, and with literature, and is itself 
a very good introduction to all the sci- 
ences. Physics has relations, on one side, 
with mathematics, especially with calculus 
and quaternions, and on tue other side, 
with chemistry. Greek has relations with 
German and with French as tools, and 
also the mythology of the Greek has re- 
lations with astronomy and gevlogy. 
Bconomics has relations with history, and 
with courses in the law, and also it has 
relations to applied sociology. English 
literature has relations with English his- 
tory, and also with the Italian classics, as 
well as of course with the chief ancient 
classics. Philosophy has relations with 
mathematics, with the sciences, and with 
the languages, and also with history, eco- 
nomics, and literature. Likewise to the 
end of the whole course; every subject 
has relations with every other subject. 
No teacher can teach, as I have said, any 
one of these subjects adequately unless he 
knows and feels the relations which the 
subject he teaches bears to the other sub- 
jects. The teacher is to be broad.—Presi- 
dent Thwing, in Modern Culture. 


WATER LILIES FOR THE AMATEUR. 

“The cultivation of water lilies in tubs 
is very simple. A wooden tank similar to 
those used in cisterns, only much shal- 
lower, is an ideal receptacle for them, if 
six or eight feet wide. An oil barrel 
sawed in haif makes two good tubs for 
the smaller sorts. If such a barrel is 
used, burn it out well before putting any 
plants in it, to prevent possible injury 
from the oil which has penetrated the 
wood, ... Fill the tub two-thirds full of 
good garden soil, or mucky matter ob- 
tained from ponds. Plant the roots of 
your lilies in it, covering them to the 
depth of about two inches. Then fill the 
tub with water, It should be placed in 
a warm and sunny location. The appear- 
ance of a tub made from a barrel can be 
greatly improved by giving it a coat of 
paint of some neutral color, I would ad- 
vise sinking all tubs in the ground, how- 
ever, if.it can be done, as the effect will 
be much better.’—From ‘The Amateur 
Aquatic Garden,’ by Eben E. Rexford, in 
Home and Flowers for March. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In order to better serve our patrons in 
Greater New York and vicinity we have 
established a New York office at 43 East 
19th street, placing in charge D. A. Fraser, 
favorably known:in the educational pwb- 
lishing field throughout the country. We 
commend him to all personal and profes- 
sional friends. New England Publishing 
Company, Boston. A. E. Winship, presi- 
dent, W. F. Jarvis, treasurer. 


Smike—‘“‘Wonder why they call these 
ward politicians ‘heelers’?” 

Worrick—‘“Probably because they doc- 
tor the election returns so often,” 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The trustees of Columbia University 
have appointed Professor Frederick James 
E. Woodbridge to the chair of philosophy, 
made vacant by the elevation of Dr. 
Nicholas M. Butler to the presidency. 
Professor Woodbridge is head professor of 
philosophy in the University of Minne- 
sota. Professor John D. Prince, dean of 
the New York University graduate school, 
was elected professor of Semitic lan- 
guages; Henry R. Seagér of the Univer- 
sity of Pensylvania was appointed an ad- 
junct professor of political economy, vice 
Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, de- 
ceased, and Henry L, Moore of Smith Col- 
lege was also appointed an adjunct pro- 
fessor of political economy. An anony- 
mous gift of $10,000 to establish two 
scholarships was announced. 

The commencement exercises for the 
seniors of the Ohio Medical University 
will be held April 15 at the Great South- 
ern hotel. President John Henry Bar- 
rows of Oberlin will preside. 

The registration figures of Oberlin Col- 
lege for this semester show 465 students. 
There are seventeen students enrolled in 
the college who were not present last 
semester. Professor G. E. Wright an- 
nounces eight Bradley auditorium lectures 
to his class. As four of the lectures are 
upon the region of his recent travels, they 
will naturally excite considerable inter- 
est. All will be illustrated by stereop- 
ticon views. 

By the opinion just handed down by 
the supreme court of Pennsylvania affirm- 
ing the opinion of the Orphans’ court of 
Philadelphia, which sustained the will of 
the late Joseph M. Bennett, the University 
of Pennsylvania acquires real estate de- 
clared to be worth more than $500,000. 
The decedent left the property to the uni- 
versity “to further aid and encourage the 
trustees in carrying out more practically 
and thoroughly the co-education of 
women and girls.” Among the properties 
bequeathed under the will are five large 
buildings and a theatre. The board of 
trustees have not yet decided what dis- 
position will be made of their newly ac- 
quired possessions. The mayor of 
Bologna has presented the library with 
the municipal reports for tae last three 
years. The librarian expects to get the 
reports from other Italian towns and com- 
plete the file of reports of the most im- 
portant cities of Italy. The provost of the 
university has just received a check for 
$10,000 towards the building fund of the 
new medical laboratories. The donor de- 
sired his name withheld. 

The Dartmouth-Brown debate will be 
held in Hanover some time in May. 
Dartmouth will have the negative of the 
following subject: “Resolved, That the 
United States senators should be elected 
by direct vote of the people.” 

Professor Herbert Allen Giles, who oc- 
cupies the chair of Chinese at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, arrived in this 
country March 1. He is here for the pur- 
pose of delivering a course of six lectures 
on China and Chinese civilization at 
Columbia University. 

The alumni of Vermont Academy, 
located at Saxton’s River, held their an- 
nual reunion in Boston March 5, with 
about forty present. The guests were 
President Faunce of Brown University 
and Dr. Edward Ellery, principal of the 
academy. President Diamond presided. 
Dr. Ellery said that with $90,000 endow- 
ment raised last year, of which $15,000 
was given by John D. Rockefeller, the in- 
stitution was put upon the best financial 
basis of any fitting school in Vermont. 
He said that the academy now had a 
larger number of students than for seven 
years. He reported that the athlet’c 
spirit at the school was excellent, and he 
promised that there would be an athletic 
coach at the academy in the near future. 
Addresses were also made by President 
Faunce, Rev. Dr. Hammatt, and others. 

The registrar of Columbia University, 
who has been for some time in corre- 
spondence with the secretaries and regis- 
trars of educational instituticns, has com- 
piled statistics with regard to the relative 
student enrollment and corps of instruc- 
tors in the larger universities of this 
country. These figures put Harvard first, 
with 5,576 students; Columbia second, 
with 4,422; the University of Michigan 
third, with 3,816; Chicago University 
fourth with 2,727; the University of Cali- 
fornia fifth, with 3,540; the University of 
Minnesota sixth, with 3,536; Cornell 
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seventh, with 3,216; the University of 
Wisconsin eighth, with 2,812; Yale ninth, 
with 2,680; and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania tenth, with 2,520. 

William Nottingham of Syracuse has 
been elected regent of Syracuse Univer- 
sity in the place of Orris H. Warren, de- 
ceased. William Nottingham is a promi- 
nent corporation lawyer of Syracuse, and 
a member of the law firm of Goodelle; 
Nottingham, & Andrews. He was born in 
DeWitt, N. Y., on November 2, 1853. His 
early life was spent on his father’s farm. 
He graduated at the district school and 
later entered Syracuse University in the 
class of 1876. While in college he was a 
member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fra- 
ternity, Mr. Nottingham is a trustee of 
Syracuse University, and was a promoter 
and director of the Commercial bank of 
Syracuse. 

The summer term of the University of 
Illinois begins on June 16 and continues 
nine weeks, ending August 15. More than 
fifty courses will be offered. 

Dr. Charles J. Judd, head of the de- 
partment of pedagogy and professor of 
psychology at the University of Cincin- 
nati, will take charge of the department 
of psychology at Yale. 


MOTHERS AND TEACHERS AT 
WASHINGTON. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


The National Congress of mothers has 
recently closed its sixth annual conven- 
tion at Washington. In no way, prob- 
ably, is the work of women’s organiza- 
tions more useful to the nation than in 
the important enterprises represented in 
this body in plans which promote popu- 
lar education, the study of the child, and 
the elevation of home life. The congress 
has at heart not only these prime objects, 
but also happily extends its influence in 
the great work of preservation by the 
effort to arouse the whole community to 
a sense of its duty and responsibility 
towards neglected, dependent, delinquent, 
and defective children; and to see that all 
such wards of the state have the free and 
adequate education which is the birth- 
right cf every American child. 

Naturally everything that pronounces 
for progress in the home and school in 
the care and education of children is 
peculiarly the province of the Nationa) 
Mothers’ Congress. The close connection 
between its work and that of education 
was shown irrepressibly and continually 
during the recent convention, where 
teachers and mothers were equally inter- 
ested participants, observers, and listen- 
ers, 

It has been the aim from the beginning 
of the mother movement to secure the co- 
operation of educational leaders. The 
mothers evidently believe that they 
should “light the fire on top and see it 
burn down.” The Mothers’ Club is never 
happier than when it is listening to a 
practical educator; and a course of talks 
from educational authorities is sure to be 
a feature of every program. 

It was noticeable in this latest Mothers’ 
Convention that there is complete recog- 
nition of the fact that their work is 


chiefly one of education. ‘The need of 
the Mothers’ Club,” declared a New York 
worker, “‘is the preparation of themselves 
to lead in thought and for what they have 
to do.” 

The necessity for greater co-operation 
between home and school was frequently 
emphasized, and the announcement that 
Rochester, N. Y., has thirty-six Mothers’ 
clubs in connection with the public 
schools received enthusiastic applause. 
At these Mothers’ Clubs, it seems, fathers 
are frequent attendants and are deeply 
interested listeners. In Albany, where 
parents and teachers’ meetings are held 
monthly, they are so crowded that they 
do not have room enough to accommodate 
all who would like to attend. 

The report of the education committee 
is one of the most important of the con- 
gress. Miss Harriet Marsh, principal of 
the Dearborn school, Detroit, is its chair- 
man. She made a strong plea for more 
of the masculine element in the education 


of children, declaring that “with the re-_ 


tirement of the father from the family, 
and the disappearance of man from the 
schoolroom, the rising generation is being 
trained almost exclusively by women.” 
This she affirmed to be “an exceedingly 
dangerous experiment for any nation, 
particularly for one possessing the tradi- 
tions and policy of the United States,” 
While she was willing to concede that 
women are peculiarly titted for much of 
the work of child-training, she was of the 
opinion that they should not do it all, 
arguing that if the boys’ horizon is 
bounded by feminine ideals, he will miss 
the training which should be given by 
those who have met the same experiences, 
attacked the same problems, and battled 
with the same temptations which await 
boys later on.” 

Men should take their part in teaching, 
she held, because they are different from 
women; more forceful; bring into the 
schoclroom the atmosphere of the outside 
world, thus making educational work 
more real; because, in short, they repre- 
sent the other half of the influences 
needed for the all-round development of 
the child. 

The report of the committee on litera- 
ture, which supplies helpful and sug- 
gestive lists for mothers’ and children’s 
reading, goes to show the extent to which 
the mothers, fathers, and teachers of the 
United States are interesting themselves 
in the more careful rearing of children. 
Through this committee the congress has 
begun the supply of free circulating li- 
braries and the formation of libraries of 
good children’s books in the _ public 
schools in the country districts and in 
small towns where there are no public 
libraries. 

One of the most interesting addresses 
of the whole session, and the one which 
called forth the liveliest discussion, was 
made by Miss Mary Runyon of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, who spoke of the function of 
literature for children, She maintained, 
first, that it should be pure in tone; must 
not inflame the imagination; and that it 
should be instructive as well as entertain- 
ing. She approved imaginative litera- 
ture, folk-lore, and fairy stories properly 
written and applied; emphasizing the 
effect on the™®soul life of children of 
proper mental food in early childhood. 
The harmful effect of undirected, indis- 
criminate reading was pointed out and 
the necessity for reducing the quantity of 


books read, as well as the great danger 
in sentimental and introspective works. 
Suggestions were made as to reading ap- 
propriate to the different stages of 
growth. Referring to the reading done 
in the schools, Miss Runyon declared that 
a great advance had been made as com- 
pared to a generation ago. ‘‘The term 
‘reading’ in the primary grade signified 
the process of learning to call words, and 
the greater part of the time was spent in 
the formal and mechanical studies taught 
in a formal and mechanical way, Con- 
trast this with the rich reading table now 
spread for children throughout their 
school life of the best and purest of pro- 
ducts of man’s thought of all ages.” 

The three addresses by Dr. Sherman 
Davis, professor of experimental psy- 
chology in the University of Indiana, 
were full of wise instruction, deep phi- 
losophy, apt and witty illustrations from 
Dr. Davis’ own observations. He graph- 
ically sketched the inner development of 
the child from infancy to adult age. He 
made a strong plea for muscle training in 
youth, showing the intimate relation be- 
tween the mass of muscle and of brain 
tissue. He thought children under eight 
years have no business in a schoolroom; 
and that no child should be put to sys- 
tematic study or work of any kind before 
the tenth year. ‘‘We should hold the 
child for movement and not for exact 
work,” declaring that the sum total of 
progress in a child is greater at twenty- 
one if a larger time is spent in play. The 
fluctuation in children’s mental condition 
he declared to be due to fatigue, which 
was the result of blood change. Fatigue 
shows itself in fretfulness and ill-temper, 
which teachers would recognize in the 
“Fridayish feeling’ of their pupils. 

No less interesting than the other ad- 
dresses, which were uniformly profes- 
sional in tone, and full of valuable in- 


‘formation and suggestion, were the two 


papers by Mrs. Mary Boomer Page of the 
Chicago Kindergarten Institute, on ‘‘The 
Educational Value of Play,’ and on ‘‘Dis- 
cipline.” ‘“Froebel,”’ she said, “was the 
first to organize and systematize play 
activity and apply it in education.” 
Games should be purposeful and should 
suit different ages. In primary grades, 
they should develop the social nature’ to 
eliminate shyness. Later they should 
promote observation and bring out zeal 
and spirit. ‘We need more of the sense 
of humor developed,” said - Mrs. Page; 
“and there isn’t as much sense of humor 
in teachers and pupils as should be.” In 
plays and games new nervous centres are 
called into action. She called attention 
to the fact that childrem who are always 
innovators in other lines of activity, in 
games are always conservators. The im- 
portance of public open festivals was 
warmly endorsed, and the value for the 
child life of the nation, 

The beginning and end of Mrs. Page’s 
excellent discourse on “Discipline” was 
that parent and teacher need to help chil- 
dren to have a definite motive for speci- 
fic things and for a specific life purpose, 
A definite end is essential even if later 
the purpose may be changed. 

The congress was greatly heightened in 
interest for everybody, mothers, teachers, 
and the public generally, by the object 
lessons supplied in the model kinder- 
garten, the day nursery, ete. It was 
apropos to have the sweet singing of 
children from the Washington public 
schools to enliven the sessions, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


The Story of 
An Intermediate Arithmetic.................. 
A Primer of Work and 
The Church of Christ............ cath 
Psychology, Normal and Morbid..............-...... 
Patricia of the Hills............. 
The Siege of Lady Resolute............ 
History of Ancient Greek Literature............... 
The Sectional Struggle... 
Through Science to Faith................. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Thompson T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. $1.00 
Newell “ “ 2.00 
McClelland “ “ 50 
Otis “ “ “ 
Pierce Silver, Burdett, & Co., N.Y. —— 
Alger D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. .B0 
Bunyan Macmillan Company, N. Y. -50 
Crawley “ — 
Green “ 1.50 
Mercier “6 4.00 
Burrow G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.35 
Dresser + 1.00 
Dickson Harpers’, New York. 1.50 
Fowler D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. —_ 
Gordon Abbey Press. 
Harris J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 2.50 
Wood “ 2.50 
Smyth Charles Scribner’s Sons. 150 
Stockton D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Walker A.C, McClurg & Co,, Chicago. —— 


An entertainment and exhibition last 
week by a Chinese Sunday school] in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., strikingly proved the 
adaptability of the methods of “The 
Rational Method in Reading” (Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co.) to the teaching of English to 
foreigners. In less than two years a class 
of fifty men, meeting on Sundays only, 
has learned to read English and to under- 
stand it. Such performances as the pro- 
nouncing of the names of the books of 
the Bible, hitherto considered absolutely 
impossible for Chinamen, were the high- 
est testimony of the teaching value of 
Superintendent Ward’s series of School 
Readers. As a suggestion to night 
schools, and all classes containing for- 
eigners, the success of this Chinese school 
is most pertinent. 


The Safety Bottle and Ink Company, 
270 Washington street, Jersey City, manu- 
facture a quality paste that they are 
anxious to place in competition with the 
product of other factories; and as “price 
talks,” when qualities are equal, they feel 
that dealers who order without first in- 
vestigating the merits of “the Safety 
Paste” are doing themselves an injustice. 
The principal feature of their package is 
a soft elastic rubber cap, which serves 
the triple purpose of an air-tight “seater” 
for the paste, a water reservoir, and a 
holder for the brush; yet it is very inex- 
pensive, and the entire package can be 
sold for less than the more elaborate 
packages now on the market. 

The Safety Ink Bottles for school desk 
and office use are growing more popular 
every day, and those who have not al- 
ready investigated their merits will make 
no mistake in addressing the home office 
for a catalog and full particulars.—Geyer’s 
Stationer, July 2, 1901. - 


VERY LOW RATES TO THE NOLTH- 
WEST. 

March 1 to April 30, 1902, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, & St. Paul railway will sell 
tickets to Montana, Idaho, and North 
Pacific coast points at the following 
greatly reduced rates: From Chicago to 
Butte, Helena, and Anaconda, $30; 
Spokane, $30.50; Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Victoria, and Vancouver, $33. 
Choice of routes via Omaha or St, Paul to 
points in Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent in the United States 
or Canada, or address W. W. Hall, New 
England Passenger Agent, 369 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teethirig, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 


The study of foods and the sources of 
food supplies is now a part of the curri- 
culum in many school systems through- 
out the country. The need for a book or 
series of books suitable for supplementary 
readers in the lower intermediate grades 
which would provide lessons along this 
line as a basis for nature work anda 
natural centre for the correlation of other 
subjects has long been recognized. This 
need has now been admirably filled by the 
publication of Longmans’ Household 
Science Reader, Book I., just issued by 
Longmans, Green, & Co. It is truly re- 
freshing in these days when there is a sur- 
feit of supplementary reading upon sub- 
jects important and otherwise, to find a 
well-written and well-illustrated book .on 
a timely subject. 

The clajm of this subject for the grades 
seems to be incontrovertible, especially 
with such aids as presented in this book. 
It begins with a delightful series of read- 
ing lessons that are well designed to pro- 
mote the growth and vigor of the faculties 
employed in observation, classification, 
and inductive reasoning. There is a nat- 
ural sequencé in the various stories; for 
example, in the case of tne lesson on cere- 
als, the seed, the sowing, the reaping, the 
grinding, the leavening, the cooking,—all 
are most naturally linked and must be of 
great profit to the child, The lessons are 
carefully arranged with regard to the 
laws of psychology,—prepared with care 
and given with skill by directing the at- 
tention of children toward tangible 
things,—by encouraging them first to ob- 
serve, then to classify and generalize. 

From the following titles of some of the 
reading lessons one can gain an idea of 
the scope and nature of Book I. As will 
be seen, it concerns itself with the princi- 
pal articles of food in the household, and 
in the making or growing of which every 
child should be informed. This is surely 
science of the most useful sort as well as 
interesting and instructive. 

Living Seeds, Making Biscuit, What 
there is in Flour, A Talk About Bread, 
Seeds, Plant Foods, Grass, Big and Little, 
The Wheat Field, The Bakery, What the 
Chicken Wanted to Know, Wnat the Hen 
Told her Chicks, Milk and What it 
Changes Into, Making Butter and Cheese, 
About Meat, Fish-Killing for Food, A 
Talk about Potatoes, Summer Vegetables, 
Some Common Fruits, Fruits from South- 
ern Lands, Making Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, 
The Story of Salt. 

The illustrations in the book are supe- 
rior to those usually encountered in a 
school book, admirably illustrating the 
object involved. In the back of the book 
are given summaries of the reading les- 
sons, which will be a boon to any teacher. 


$1.00 


Chicago to St, Paul or Minneapolis for 
double berth in tourist sleeping cars of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul rail- 
way, each Tuesday and Friday during 
March and April, 1902, on train No. 1, 
leaving Chicago at 6.30 p. m. 

For further information apply to the 
nearest coupon ticket agent, or address 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, 
cents a bottle. Chicago. 
Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHER 


TEACHERS’ 


120 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. Reliable, 


AGENCY. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency » COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Now is the time to register. If you desire a better position, write us frankly concerning your 
qualifications and we will as frankly tell you what we can do for you, Reference Book free, 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Minneapolis, Minn. — (Telegram)— Am pleased with the recommendations of Miss Kingsley. If 
she will come at once at $550, have her do so. — Principal L. X. Allan, Holland School, Jan. 4, 1902. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for sending me Miss Kingsley. Were you a mind-reader, you could 
not have sent me a third-grade teacher nearer my ideal than she seems to be. The Holland school seems 
to beCupid’s _— field of action, If you send me only excellent teachers, I shall write you when I need 


new ones, — same, Jan, 14. 


Canastota, N. Y.— (Long-Distance 7élephone.) — Please get an sth Fos teacher to us on Monday, 


salary $500. We leave the selection wig 4 to you. — Principal George 
ichardson reached us and began work yesterday P.M. We 


leased with her appearance and manner, and feel that she will render us excellent 


Thanks prompt kindness, Miss 
are very muc 
service, — Mr. Ottoway, Jan. 28. 


Ottoway, Jan, 25, 1902. 


Bridgewater, N. Y.— Long-Distance Telephone. — Can you send us preceptress immediately ? 


ae 1 music, Latin if possible. — Principal /. B. Swinney, Feb. 7, 1902. 
iss Wise is here, ready fur business. I wish to thank you for your prompt action in the matter. — 
0 


We have taken her entirely on your recommendation. —7 he same, Feb. 10. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


- Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 
Positions filed. 4/000, | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Positions filled, 4,000. 


The Albert Fine Arts 
eachers’ now tor septembervacances. Building, 
Agency. ALBERT, Manager. hicag oO. 
B. F. CLARK Fourteenth Year. Permanent || 378 and 388 
° clientage among the bes 
TEACHERS schools in the West. Send Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY tna Families 


and FOREIGN 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


astern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU in 2884 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


sitions all over the United States. 
Efficient service. Circulars free. Addr 


Prompt attention 


Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Schermerhorn 


Established 1855+ 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY,| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. | 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


P. I. MERRIL 


oO. B. BRvox,” } Managers. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES °:: 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ends college and normal graduates, ont and other teachers to colleaes, ublic and private 


Recomm 
schools, and fainilies, Advises parents about schools. 


O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moinzs, Iowa. 


Address 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. . 


AKEON, OHIO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Pemberton Bulliing, 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. . 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


No, 61 E 9th Si., New York. 


Any Subscriber 
of the JouRNAL OF EpucaTion who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 
New Encianp Puswisuine Co., 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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Beginnings in Reading 


ARNOLD PRIMER. . . . Saran Louise ARNOLD. 


128 pp. . . . 30 cents. 


A distinctively attractive and useful book. Its teaching value as a 
primeris guaranteed by the experience and the reputation of the author. 
Simple and practical in its methods, carefully developed in plan, and 
always entertaining, it meets the needs of children fresh from the 
kindergarten. The illustrations show the touch of accomplished 
artists, and are not the least delightful feature of the volume. 


Will Charm Every Child 


The Arnold Primer is avery beautiful specimen of typographical art. 
It surely will charm every child who is fortunate enough to possess 
a copy. CHARLES R. SKINNER, 

New York State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


OUR FIRST SCHOOL BOOK. . . CARRIE SIVYER FERRIS. 


112 pp. . . . 30 cents. 


The exceptional range of the subject-matter of this book makes it of 
interest throughout the first school year, and through the successive 
months uniquely correlates the many school subjects, interweaving 
numbers, nature and history with stories that appeal to every-child. 
Over 300 illustrations, perfectly harmonizing with the spirit of the 
text, make a first reading book that, in its appeal to the child and in 
its broad usefulness, is of exceptional value. 


A Strong Book 


It is a gem. The unique feature I especially wish to commend is 
the alphabet accompanied with words and pictures. . . . In every 
way it is a credit to the author. The mechanical execution is 
faultless; the illustrations are unsurpassed. It is a strong book. 
J. H. SEAL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Morrison County, Minn. 


Single copies, postpaid, upon receipt of introductory price, quoted above. 


SILVER, BURDEIT & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


For the Spring Term. 


Re aecie Ferg and Teachers of Drawing are now considering supplies for the 
Spring Term. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the 
newest material should consult our descriptive circulars concerning the latest additions 
to our stock. We offer 


New Style School Compasses, two grades 
New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 
The Audubon Bird Charts for Nature Work 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


“West Virginia University Home The University of Chicago 
SUMMER SCHOOL. offers over 225 elementary and col- 


| 

Stud loge courses, by correspondence 
2 nh 28 of its Departments, including 
June 23 to August 1, 1902. a Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 
r 2k. | Oloxy, . In > onal. Univer- 
sity credit is granted for college courses successtully 
_ Delig completed. Work may begin at any time. For cir- 

Canyon. culars address 


For pamphlet wiite to the REGISTRAR, THE UNIVRESITY OF CHICAGO. (Div, P), Chicago, Ill, 


LEARN PROOFREADING. |™NationalCorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata yentee! and uncrowded profession, paying $15) : 
to $%5 weekly ? Situations always obtainabl . You, Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
can be fitted «t leisure hours to hold any position | them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrcom, 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig-|404 offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
inal instructors by mal. guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 


ment, 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | Arts. Write for Catalog. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE JU. 8. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

CUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
ComPLeTe Courses In 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition. club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP | 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 


preciative editorial . ... . 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 


columns of appreciative editorials. 


‘Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents ; 


Paper, 25 cents 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL 


DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


Report of Committee of Fifteen 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Pemberton Building, Boston, Mass. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 

expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 

( interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 

mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


L CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E, ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Publishers. 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston 
G. H. BABTLeTT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YOEN, A. M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, 


P. Beoxwirsa. 


NORMAL SUHOOL, FircHeuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
foas Princina!, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
VOD LEKEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for 8ummer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Horace Mann, the Educator 
By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 
New Pus tisnine Co,, 


20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 


43 Fast 19th St., New York, 
203 Michigan Ave,, Chicrgo. 


COMPANY 43-47 East 10th St. 


v New York. v 
., 120 Summer Street, »<— 


Have you got to 8 


speak a piece? 


Weil, we don’t know of any kind ot ‘ effort,’? .rom 
the schoolboy’s recitation” or the schoolgirl’s “ read- 
@ ing.”’ and along through the whole schoo! and college 
career, down to the “response to toasts"’ at the last 
**class dinner,” that 18 not provided for among :— B 


Commencement Parts, meluding ' etforts” tor all 2 
other occasions. 1.50, , 

Pros and Cons. Both sides of live questions $1.50. 

Playable Plays, Yor schoot and parlor, $1 50. B 

College Men's Three-Minute Declamations $1.00, 

‘College Maids’ Three-Mmute Readings. $1.00. 

Pieces for Prize-Speaking Contests, $1.0, 

Acme Declamation Book. Paper, 30c, Cloth, 50¢, 

Handy Preces to Speak. 108 on separate cards, 50c. ew 


& List of ‘* Contents” of any orall ot above free on re- & 
quest if you mention this ad. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


# 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City & 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest schoolof Oratory, Literature, and Pedagogy in 
America. Graduates qualified to teach Oratory, Physi- 
eal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, Singing, Pedagogy. 
Catalogue free. Summer Session. CHARLES WKSLEY 
EMERSON, President; HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWIOK, 
Dean; Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
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